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Sot fo ee Fadiooonen ‘and Police oa eng oar aaa | the questionable nature of Louis Napoleon’s title, he has no child, 
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: ar : 43 | no wife, no great prospect of longevity: as hopeless a case for the 
be left without any visible representatives of “ constituted author- | founding of a dynasty as can be ate ed. Of all European coun- 
*t, ti thorit th ——ys | tries, indeed, France is the one in which the stability resulting 
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ectivite of. fas og wh maines teenage. Ben PiThousende of Little dynasty of the great Emperor Napoleon himself lasted but a dozen 
groups’ are seen basy as ants aoud's thousand varieties of pur- | °F The dynasty of the restored Bourbons, and the dynasty of 
suits. Now comes the season when the British Association awakes | Ot!eans, have passed away since many of our still active political 
- nay 7 | observers reached manhood. The Republic, the Dictator, the Con- 
from its prolonged periodical slumbers; when its members, fol- | stitution of 1848, where are they in 1852 ? 
lowed by many victims of ennui, repair to some provincial town— | ar J > da 
statists, mathematicians, chemists—all holding their respective The good people of Brussels have been indulging in Anti-Hay- 
yy divans, or scrambling over the surrounding country by ‘nau demonstrations, in emulation of Barclay and Perkins’s dray- 
daylight, and dining and dancing with most unphilosophical levity | men. Haynau has been cast aside by his Imperial master; but 
in the evenings. Now is the time when disconsolate bondholders | pornos, as he has been hooted for acts done while exercising a 
meet in the hush of Parliament's suspended action to fill the elegated authority from his Sovereign, the Austrian Government 
—_ with = "acneat ag = ow is a poe oe —— | may mp! - or S little Belgium, though it only indulged in 
irectors meet their shareholders, labouring hard to “ make matters | a growl at Great Britain. 
a aia | av task with -_ eager - sana and A commercial convention between France = — oe been 
not severely regar of the conventional decorums of language. | concluded: it will not, however, be ratified till November, nor 
ae _—- time —— —— ae societies flutter will the Belgian Chambers be convened - its + — 
about old ruins and explore the recesses of ancient wine-crypts. October. A degree of mystery is affected as to the articles on 
— a —— when age qoeneiee hold high — which the convention _ po! yo Ang gem to y oer -_ 
tying to catch some stray Minister to grace their solemn boards; ton manufactures, lean cattle, and books. The Belgian free-traders 
efforts to entrap them into inconvenient disclosures, which Ministers | in piratical impressions of French books are in rather an irritable 
like Lord Derby, after a decorous coquetting, prudently evade. In state of mind, fearing that their Government may not have been 
= a of these ge me ae age oe _— — sufficiently pertinacious in protecting their honest industry. 
als are busy reaping, ploughing-up stubble-fields, manufac- 
turing broad-cloth, freighting ships, emigrating or instigating | The exciteable portion of the American public having lost all 
on to emigrate. Every link and grade of society is instinct hope of being able to blow up the Fishery dispute with Great Bri- 
with vitality, restlessly active. And all keep within their respec- tain into a serious quarrel, have turned their encroaching ener- 
tive spheres—scarcely a single clash or collision is to be seen or gies in another direction. Some uninhabited islands, with dépéts 
progres With the temporar ay og argo of visible government, of guano, claimed by the Peruvian Government, have afforded 
aie = wy 3 ag —_ aes i of = = ew or pretext. _ name - . age _ 
r ation; that the us arade of legislative and exe- | bos. There are two groups so named: one lies close in to the 
cutive authorities is unnecessary. Yet is it the consciousness that Peruvian coast, but the other far to seaward. The Americans 
Government's subordinate agents are on the watch, and that Go- | contest the right of the Peruvian Government to claim this latter 
cae et any moment resume its activity and put forth its group as part of their territory and prevent other nations from 
New Gal eeps everything so orderly and regular. é collecting guano on it. Their reasons are, as usual, a strange med- 
‘evertheless, even this high, because involuntary, unconscious ley: confident averments that the islands have never been taken 
testimony to the efficacy of our institutions, is dashed withocca- | possession of by the Peruvians or the Spaniards under the old ré- 
sional reminiscences of their incompleteness. Reports of the re- | gime; assertions that no government has a right to check 
syestuanee of cholera at Dantzie begin to grate on the public ear. | American enterprise wherever it ow | seek a field of exertion; 
o—- remember with anxiety that it was at Dantziec the disease and graye complaints of the monopoly price at which the Pe- 
hm “y see reed — ibility ot ite Seale’ rieitio yo > oe — their guano. In pepe ta ag eager ay nS 
3 again visiting our shores, they United States are preparin exten e Pacitic that poliey 
> aa what has Government done, since the last time cholera chas- which has been so successfully pursued in Texas and other parts of 
bos Te: population, to prevent or alleviate its ravages ? and are | Mexico. Every extension of their territory, every increase of their 
mpelled to answer, that much talk about whitewashing, fumi-/ numbers, appears to strengthen in the Republicans of North Ame- 
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rica the propensity to make their absolute will judge of law and 
fact over half the earth. 





A deputation from Jamaica, to represent the grievances of the 
aa has reached this country, and been received in full divan 
y the Liverpool Jamaica Association. The time selected would 
seem to intimate that the deputation has been attracted by the 
accession of the Derby Ministry ; that the Jamaica planters flatter 
themselves the men now in office are their friends, able and wil- 
ling to help them. This propensity to lean on the broken reed of 
Ministerial fayour has been from the beginning the source of an 
erroneous policy among our West Indian colonists. They have 
trusted almost every Ministry in succession, and have been thrown 
overboard by each. There is no doubt that the West Indians 
have suffered and are suffering greatly; as little, that they 
are entitled to lay the greater part of their suffering at the 
door of the English Ministers, Parliament, and People. It was 
shown by one of the earliest and most eminent of Free-traders, 
Mr. Deacon Hume, that the case of our Tropical Sugar-planters 
was exceptional, not to be brought within the categories of free 
trade ; and yet the policy of free trade was precipitately, without 
rational preparation, extended to them. The West Indians, how- 
ever, were well warned of what was coming. They were assured 
that no party or government in this country would expose itself to 
danger, or even inconvenience, to protect them. They were ex- 
horted to lay their own shoulders to the wheel, before it was too 
late. But they fancied they knew better, and wasted time in vain 
efforts to hold the balance of political parties here and win the 
Government’s support. Events have shown how fallacious was the 


trust they reposed in such strategy. Yet it would appear they | 


are preparing to play over again the game at which they have so 
often lost. Imitating the equivocal language of the Derby Minis- 
try, they profess not to ask protection, but merely reduced duties 
on their produce. Now it is seen at a glance, that as the reduc- 
tion of duties they speak of would affect only their own, not fo- 
reign-grown sugars, they are in fact asking for differential duties 
—that is, for protection, under another name. This no Ministry 
can now give them if it would: nor will the present Ministry go 
out of its way to serve them either in that or any other manner. 
Their claim to compensation is not unjust in itself, but it is 
hopeless as against the wrongdoers. Their demand for labour- 
facilities is both just and reasonable: but it will be met and 
defeated, as it ever has been, and still is, by bureaucratic chi- 
canery. If the Jamaica deputies doubt, and require a sign, let 
them ascertain al/ that has passed in the latest intercourse of 
West Indian bodies with Government offices about the admission 
of labourers from China. 


Che Canrt. 
Tue Queen, Prince Albert, and the Royal children, have remained at O3- 
borne since their Continental trip, enjoying drives in the adjacent country 
and short excursions in the yacht. 

Prince Albert's birthday was celebrated on Thursday. The band of 
the Royal Marines played on the terrace in the morning; in the evening 
there were fireworks and illuminations on board the Royal yachts. * 

Duke George and the Grand Duchess of Mecklenburg arrived on Fri- 
day, on a visit to the Queen. 

The Earl and Countess of Derby paid a visit to the Queen on Monday, 
and returned on Wednesday to St. Leonard's. 


Che PAbttropolis. 


The British Museum will be closed on Wednesday next, for the pur- 
pose of being cleaned and receiving additions. It will be reopened to the 
public on Tuesday the 7th September, at ten o'clock. 

Several of the stations on the South-castern Railway now receive 
Greenwich time at one and four o'clock post-meridian, by means of 
the electric wires. All the other stations of the company will eventually 
be put in connexion with Greenwich, for the purpose of giving them the 
time twice a day. 

The Lord Mayor presided at the opening of the City Soup Kitchen, on 
Thursday. The objects of this establishment are not confined to the im- 
mediate relief of persons in a starving state, but provision is made for in- 
structing the destitute in d »mestic duties, so as to fit them for “ service”’ ; 
and to give effect to this instruction, a registry of servants who want 
employment will be kept at the institution. The soupmaking is to be 
under the gratuitous superintendence of M. Soyer. The House, or 
“ Hospice,” as it is called, is situated in the open space at the end of 
Farringdon Street, called Victoria Bridge, Holborn; and contains sleep- 
ing accommodation for fifty-four persons. 

The Reverend J. Trevitt, and the Churchwardens of St. Philip's, Beth- 
nal Green, conducted a large party of working men and their wives, on 
Monday, to Erith, where they enjoyed fresh air and innocent amusements. 

A large telescope, constructed on the achromatic principle, equal in 
power to the famous instrument constructed by the Earl of Rosse, is now 
in process of being set up on Wandsworth Common. Whether it will be 
successful or not, is a question which time and experiment alone can de- 
cide ; as hitherto the construction of an achromatic telescope of such power 
has been deemed an impossibility. The length of the main tube, which is 
shaped somewhat like a cigar, is 76 feet ; but with an eyepiece at the nar- 
row end, and a dewcap at the other, the total length is 85 feet. The de- 
sign of the dewcap is to prevent obscuration by the condensation of 
moisture which takes place during the night, when the instrument is 
most in use. Its exterior is of bright metal, the interior is painted black. 
The focal distance will not excecd 76 feet. The tube at its greatest cir- 
cumference measures 13 feet, and this part is about 24 feet from the 
object-glass, The flint object-glass, 24 inches in diameter, is the work of 
Mr. Chance of Birmingham ; and one of plate-glass has been cast by the 
Thames Plate Glass Company. 
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A correspondent of the Zimes gives some interesting details of the con, 
struction— r 

“‘The manner in which these object-glasses are fitted into the tube is 
marvel of artistic invention. By means of twelve screws, numbered accord. 
ing to the hours of the day, they can be set in an instant to any angle the 
observer may require, by his merely calling out the number of the screy to 
be touched. The object-glasses also move round in grooves to whereyer it 
may be considered that a more distinct view can be gained. The tube rests 
upon a light wooden framework, with iron wheels attached, and is fitted to g 
circular iron railway at a distance of 52 feet from the centre of the tower 
The chain by which it is lowered is capable of sustaining a weight of thirteen 
tons, though the weight of the tube is only three. Notwithstanding the jm. 
mense size of the instrument, the machinery is such that it can move either 
in azimuth, or up to an altitude of 80 degrees, with as much case and rapi- 
dity as ap ordinary telescope, and, from the nature of the mechanical arrange. 
ments, with far greater certainty as to results. The slightest force applieq 
to the wheel on the iron rail causes the instrument to move horizontally 
round the central tower; while a wheel at the right hand of the observer, py 
a beautiful adaptation of mechanical powers, enables him to elevate or de. 
press the object-glass with the greatest precision and facility. So easy, jp 
fact, is the control over the instrument in this respect, that a very slight 
touch on the wheel lifts ten hundredweight.” Xs 

This magnificent instrument is slung beside a brick tower sixty-four feet 
high and weighing two hundred and twenty tons, erected on two acres of 
land, presented in perpetuity by Earl Spencer in trust for the telescope. 
It has been constructed for the Reverend Mr. Craig of Leamington, under 
the superintendence of Mr. W. Gravatt, F.R.S. 


At the Centrai Criminal Court, a young man who had hitherto borne g 
good character has been convicted of attempting to extort money from a re- 
spectable tradesman by accusing him of improper behaviour in a public 
place; and Mr. Justice Talfourd has visited the offence with exemplary 
punishment—ten years’ transportation. ‘ 

At the Middlesex Sessions, William Rose, an old man, has been convicted 
of defrauding people of money by falsely representing that he was an officer 
of the Court of Chancery, and that he could recover property for them which 
he said they were entitled to. He was sentenced to be transported for seven 
years. 


Captain Shepheard, R.N., who frequently obtains lodgings in Police sta- 
acdiaanen and has exhibited amusing eccentricities before the Lend 
Magistrates—who has been fined for stabbing a man with a_ pitchfork, and 
for beating two boys—who has a trick of pulling other people’s hollybocks, 
and began experimenting on the pleasure of biting off dogs’ tails, but find- 
ing that he did not succeed well with a puppy gave up the amusement— 
who has been arrested for throwing an oyster-shell through a fan-light, and 
has something to say about having been confined in a lunatic asylum,— 
this gentleman appeared at the Middlesex Sessions on Wednesday, as prose- 
cutor of his serving-boy for stealing a coat. There was no question that the 
boy pledged the coat—worth 6/. 10s.—for 1’. Mr. Payne defended the boy ; 
and in a cross-examination of the Captain, which created continual !aughter, 
elicited from him a very candid account of the little eccentricities which 
have made him so notorious. Mr. Payne urged that the accused had lived 
on very familiar terms with his master, frequently finding money to pay for 
his dinners: he did wrong in raising money by pawning the coat, but he 
did not intend to steal it. The Jury, he said, must consider the extraordi- 
nary conduct of the Captain, who appeared to be *“‘ mad as a March hare.” 
The boy received a good character from a gentleman who had employed him 
for five years. The Jury acquitted him. 

On the same night, Captain Shepheard again obtained lodgings in a station- 
house : he had got drunk, made a disturbance at a house which he wanted 
to enter, and struck a Policeman. The Marlborough Street Magistrate or- 
dered him to find bail to keep the peace. 

At Guildhall Police Office, on Monday, M. Salamon de Gaeton, a French- 
man, was accused of stealing a large number of shares of ‘* Le Mineur An- 
glo-Franco Californian Gold-mining Company.’’ M. Vachon junior was the 
prosecutor. Ie asserted that the accused had been sent from Paris by the 
company to sell the shares in London ; he spent a good deal of money, but 
gave no account of the sale of shares; M. Vachon, “managing director,’ 
came to London, but still could get no account; De Gaeton removed the 
shares from the office of the company to his own lodgings, where they were 
found concealed : this was the robbery. The accused declared that he was 
not a servant to the company, but a partner in the scheme; and papers 
seemed to show this. Sir James Duke held that there was not enough t 
warrant the detention of the prisoner, and liberated him on his own recogni- 
zances to appear again. M. de Gaeton requested permission to explain one or 
two circumstanes omitted in his counsel's instructions: he was understood 
to assert that the English branch of “ Le Mineur” was established with the 
view of its ultimately advancing a loan of 40,0007. to the parent company in 
Paris. Sir James Duke said, that one good would certainly result from this 
investigation—the would benefit by it, if no one else did. The 
Frenchman assented. 

Charles Cocklin, eyes man of very bad character, has been committed by 
the Thames Police Magistrate for attempting to murder Charles Fau!, an¢ 
for robbing him. Faul had been incautiously drinking with Cocklin, and 
became stupified ; early on Sunday morning Cocklin was seen in a field near 
Limehouse, kneeling on Faul; the man who discovered him found that Faul 
was insensible, a handkerchief and a brace being tightly twisted and ticd 
round his neck. When the Police came up, Cocklin tried to conceal Faul's 
watch, which he had taken from him ; money had also been stolen from lim. 

Massey, keeper of a beer-shop in the Isle of Dogs, has been fined forty 
shillings by the Thames Police Magistrate for supplying beer to a number ot 
men at twelve o'clock on Sunday motning. From the statements of the Po- 
lice it appears that Massey has frequently offended, and also that at many 
of the factories on the Isle of Dogs the workmen are employed on Sund:ys. 
The defendant pleaded this as an excuse—it was necessary, as the men were 
at work, that they should have refreshment. Mr. Yardley remarked, tliat 
the law made no exception in such cases. 

Mr. Norton, the Lambeth Magistrate, after having been engaged on 5a- 
turday for upwards of three hours in hearing and disposing of nearly a hun- 
dred charges arising from Camberwell fair, observed, there could be no doubt 
that this fair had become a public nuisance: had it but continued a few cays 
longer, he should have had brought to the court all the low thieves, the 
petty gamblers, and vicious characters in the Metropolis. Instead of being, 
as it used to be in former times, a place of enjoyment and relaxation for the 
pleasure-taking portion of the Metropolis, it had become the very centre ©: 
crime ; and it was really shocking to observe the number of juvenile thieves 
there, many mere children. 

Two Irish beggar-women were brought before the Lord Mayor on Wednes- 
day for mendicancy. The officers alleged that they had begged of Mr. Solly- 
It appears that this gentleman is celebrated among the begging fraternity for 
his generous disposition—he is too generous. He cannot stir out but a gang of 
jmpostors dog his steps, and he freely gives them money. If he enters an 
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jbus beggars ride on the roof, that they may pounce on him as he leaves 
the vehicle! the two prisoners had thus ridden on an omnibus which conveyed 
Mr. Solly from his house to the City, and they received alms when he and 
they alighted. The Mendicity Society officer declared that the women are im- 
tors; but as Mr. Solly said they had not solicited money, the Lord Mayor 
- ved them; at the same time giving Mr. Solly a hint that his over- 
flowing benevolence might do harm rather than good. The gentleman 
thanked the Lord Mayor, with a smile, and left the court apparently well 
disposed to set the advice at nought. 

Three skittle sharpers have been committed for trial by Alderman Moon, 
for cheating a simple fellow of his money. They took him toa public-house, 
and got the skittle -ground to themselves ; the landlord suspected them, and 
informed a Detective ; who watched the whole course of cheating, and when 
the exulting sharpers were about to go off with their plunder, they were ar- 
rested by himself and two other officers. 


The Royal Victoria Assembly Rooms, in Beaumont Street, Mile-end Road, 
were destroyed by fire early on Thursday morning ; and the adjoining tavern 
was much damaged. 

With the approbation of the Commissioners, and in their presence, Mr. 
Levy, a publican in the City Road, has presented Policeman Alexander with 
a silver snuffbox, and Policeman Bushbridge with a silver watch ; Alexander 
for the early discovery of a fire in Mr. Levy’s house, and Bushbridge for gal- 
lantly rescuing Mrs. Levy and her three children at the peril of his own life. 


Che Provinces. 
The annual show meeting of the Royal North Lancashire Agricultural 
Society was held at Preston, on Wednesday and Thursday. It is re- 


om 





rted as a good average show, both as regards stock and implements. | 


he novelty was a trial of reaping-machines, remarkable chiefly as elicit- 
ing the real interest felt by agriculturists in these machines. The ab- 
sence of the Earl of Derby, President of the Society, balked the interest 
which would otherwise have attended the meeting. 

Reaping-machines continue to attract great attention in the agricultu- 
ral districts. A trial was made at Chichester, on Tuesday, between one 
of Hussey’s and one of M‘Cormack’s ; but the machine forwarded by the 
latter inventor had never been tried before, and the trial was considered 
very unsatisfactory, as the machinery was constantly becoming deranged. 
Hussey’s machine cut three acres in two hours and ten minutes; M‘Cor- 
mack’s over four hours. Lord Ducie, Vice-President of the Royal Agri- 
cultural College, the Reverend 8. Haygarth, and other gentlemen, were 
present. 

Certain Liberals of West Gloucestershire have presented a handsome 
candelabrum to Mr. Grantley Berkeley, on his defeat. A dinner was 
given at Thornbury on Wednesday, when the testimonial was presented, 
as a test of the disapprobation with which the presenters looked upon 
“the system of aggression, intimidation, and coercion,”’ practised at the 
late elections. 

Under the presidency of Mr. J. B. Yates of Liverpool, the Jamaica 
Association of that town received a deputatiqn from the island, on Tues- 
day last. The general tone of the meeting was one of complaint that 
their long-standing grievances were still unredressed. ‘They still de- 
manded additional labour, and a market for the produce of free labour. 
Resolutions were adopted embodying their requirements. Two were 
moved by Mr. Thompson and Mr. Smith; one affirming that it is the 
duty of the Government to assist the colony in obtaining a supply of la- 
bour by immigration; the other, that such differential duties should be 
maintained as would equalize the difference between the cost of slave- 


grown and free-labour sugar; and that the difference should be made, | 


not by increasing the duties on Foreign, but by decreasing those on Co- 

lonial sugar. At the end of the speaking, Mr. Smith, one of the planters, 

is reported to have said, “It would be far better for the interests of 

Jamaica that the ‘painter’ should be cut between that colony and Eng- 

~_ let her drift to the United States, who would be very glad to have 
er,” 


The British Archeological Association visited Lincoln on the 19th, and 
Newark Castle, Hawton, and Southwell, on the 20th. The death of the 
Duke of Hamilton caused the absence of the Duke of Newcastle ; and 
when the members returned from their excursion on Friday, a substitute 
for the Duke at the dinner-table was found in Mr. Heywood 'M.P. Here 
the speakers were the Chairman, Archdeacon Wilkins, Mr. Planché, Mr. 
Barrow M.P., Mr. Vernon M.P., andthe Mayor of Newark. On Saturday 
morning a public breakfast closed the official proceedings of the Associa- 
tion; the remainder of the day being spent at Rufford Abbey, the seat of 
the Earl of Scarborough. 

Archwology is making a great show this year. The Archeological As- 
sociation had scarcely left Newark, when the Archwological Institute as- 


sembled at Newcastle-on-Tyne, “under the patronage of the Duke of | 
Northumberland, and the presidency of Lord Talbot de Malahide.” The | 


first meeting was held on Tuesday; sectional meetings were held, during 
the week, under the Earl of Carlisle, the Honourable H. T. Liddell M.P., 
and the Reverend W. Whewell, Master of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Great activity has characterized the sittings of the Institute. Nume- 
rous visits have been made to famous antiquities; relics have been dis- 
played and lectured on; and papers of varying interest have been read 
by members. 


_ So munificent were the subscriptions for the sufferers by the Holmfirth 
inundation, that some of the money will be returned to the subscribers. 
At a meeting of the committee, last week, it was stated that the total re- 
ceipts amounted to 45,434/., of which nearly 23,0007. remain in hand. 
Of this balance, 45007. is to be invested for the benefit of Mrs. Hirst, of 
Digley Mill, who was a great sufferer by the flood, and the sum of 400/. 
18 to be set aside to meet any casual expenses. 
8000/. to the reconstruction of the Bilberry reservoir: this was at first 
strongly opposed, as it would seem to be a reward for the neglect of the 

ommissioners ; but it was shown that unless the money were given the 
reservoir was not likely to be repaired, and without the water-power the 
staple trade of the valley—the woollen manufacture—would not be re- 
stored: so at length the resolution was agreed to almost unanimously, and 
trustees were nominated to carry out the work. The unappropriated 
balance is to be returned, pro rata, to the subscribers. 

The Wiltshire Independent of Thursday reports a fete in Bowood Park 
originating with the Committee of the Calne Mechanics Institution. The 
Marquis of Lansdowne and the Countess of Shelburne were present. 


It was proposed to devote | 


The Great Britain steamed out of the Mersey on Saturday, bound for 
Melbourne, and carrying about 600 passengers. She was saluted on her 
passage by guns fired from the Arctic, which lay in the Sloyne, and from 
some pleasure-gardens at Seacombe ; the river craft were dressed, and 
there was hearty cheering on land and water. The Great Britain is ex- 
pected to reach the Cape in twenty-five and Melbourne in fifty-six days, 
She carries six heavy guns, and ammunition for 100 men. She was seen 
off Tuskar at five o'clock on Sunday morning, having steamed at the 
rate of 300 miles per day. 





One of the most alarming and disgraceful collisions of trains that ever oc- 
curred on a railway happened at the Bolton station of the Lancashire and York- 
shire, on Monday night. The train which was the primary cause of the collision 
arrived nearly two hours behind its time. It contained a number of passengers 
destined for different stations, so mixed together that great confusion ensued 
in the effort to get them all in their right carriages, causing a further delay. 
Meanwhile, four other trains came up—two excursion-trains, and two goods- 
trains. These, numbering about one hundred and fifty carriages, stretched 
a mile along the line toa place called Bullfield ; where a pointsman is placed, 
having charge of two dise signals set up on a high post. The pointsman’s 
eabin is close to his points, but the signals are 250 yards beyond, (or 
| further from Bolton,) and are worked by means of a lever and a wire about 
six yards from the cabin. Beyond this cabin the line of trains stretched 
about 125 yards, or half-way to the signal. This signal would have been 
visible for upwards of a mile in the direction of Preston. On ordinary days 
the duty of the pointsman terminates at half-past eight in the evening, but 
when extra times are run he is expected to attend until all have passed. 
As excursion-trains were expected, the pointsman, Lee Bancroft by name, 
had been duly informed thereof, and instructed in addition, as follows— 

* Keep your signals lighted; be prepared for these and all future special tra 
until they have passed home. Keep a good look-out for any extra train, engines, 
&c. of which you may not receive advice.” 

But instead of obeying this order, he extinguished hissignals and went hom 
at a quarter to nine ; five-and-twenty minutes before the first train arrived. 
“The line from Bolton to Bullfield consists of a curve, extending under a 
series of eight or ten short tunnels and bridges ; and the five trains jammed 
| up in this dark and gloomy space were thus utterly without protection. The 

night was exceedingly dark ; and when the sixth train (which is not an ex- 

cursion or special train, but the regular late passenger-truin from Liverpool 
to Manchester) came up, the driver did not come in sight of the preceding 
one, owing to the curve, until he reached the place where the signal-post is 
placed, a distance of about 125 yards. Whether the driver was not on tl 
look-out, or whether it was impossible for him to stop in such a short spx 
of time, with a train of sixteen carriages going at a high speed, we cou!d not 
learn ; but the result was, that he ran into the luggage-train with great 
force, and the collision was so fearful that the first three carriages (third 
class) were smashed, the second one being turned up on its fore-end between 
the other two, with the ten passengers in it feet-upwards, and almost on their 
heads.”’ The terror of the passengers was so great, that their screams were 
heard a mile off. As there were but few persons on the line, it was some tin 
| before the passengers were liberated ; but at length aid arrived from Bolton, 
and they were set free. It was found that fifteen persons were more or les 
| seriously hurt, but none killed. Three surgeons were speedily on the spot, 
rendering assistance to the wounded. 

The most remarkable incident in the story is, that the pointsman was so 
strongly affected when told that he was responsible for the collision, that he 
hanged himself, in his wooden sentry-box at Bullfield, on the same night 

The second verdict of the Jury on the “ash-pan” accident near Coventry 
has at length been given. After two hours’ deliberation, on Wednesd.\ 
they found as follows—‘* We are unanimously of opinion that the deatl 
John Thomas Beddington was caused in consequence of the ash-pan having 
been severed from the engine; but the cause of such severance is not in 
evidence before the Jury.” We have to notice that the Coroner declined t» 
ealJ Captain Latfan to give evidence, although requested to do so by the rels- 
tives of Mr. Bedingfield. 


A boiler has exploded at Finsley cotton-mill, Burnley; badly scalding 
eleven of the workpeople, of whom four have sincedied. The accident was 
caused by the collapse of a flue, about eight or nine feet from the front of 
the boiler. 

The inquest commenced on Monday. The Jury inspected the boiler. It 
did not appear disturbed from its position. In the inside, all that could 
seen was a fissure, about three or four feet long, and one or two inches wid: 
in the middle—separated right across the rivets that joined the two plates 
together. On looking into the flue, the top part for a short distance was 
bulged down, and the lower part had risen up, almost closing in the centre 
of the flue, but leaving an open space on each side. The loss of life was 
caused by the great quantity of steam and scalding water ejected from th 
rent. Only two witnesses were examined on Monday—the men who tended 
the boiler. According to their account, it was in good working condition 
and at the time of the explosion both of them saw by the gauge that t!: 
steam-pressure was not excessive. It is stated that there were three old a 
three new boilers at the mill, the latter not yet being at work. 

A young man has been killed at a flour-mill at Worcester, by the exp’o- 
sion of a boiler, caused by overheating, the result of his neglecting to supp|y 
water. The explosion was of great violence. Tainty, the engineerj'w 
standing immediately in front of the boiler; and, with his fire-shovel in h 
hand, he was blown, together with the shutter which overlapped the low 
yart of a window and some of the brickwork, right across a canal au! 
| through a row of strong palings on the other side of the water—a distan 

of upwards of 140 feet. The palings were thrown down for some three 
| four yards, and, together with a body of water which had been blown out « 
the canal, were driven across a field, tearing up grass and earth in their pro- 
| gress; and they were only stopped by a wall dividing the field from a 1 
leading down to Diglis Basins, some 200 feet from the actual scene of the ex 
plosion. The unfortunate man was found to be alive, but he died in hal 
an hour after his removal to the Worcester Infirmary. 





A number of Southend mariners have been charged before the Rochford 
Magistrates with carrying away property from the Renown, and with boar|- 
ing her contrary to the will of those in charge. This was the alleg « 
“wrecking” case which was recently mentioned. The investigation w 
lengthy. The boatmen declared that they intended only to save the pr.- 
perty for the owners, receiving the legal salvage for their pains; but t 
people who were on board the Renown alleged that the Southend men woud 
enter the vessel though warned off. The Magistrates absolved the boatmen 
of wrongfully carrying away cargo; but convicted them of entering the ves- 
sel without the leave of those in charge, and inflicted a fine of 5/. upon each, 
with the alternative of a month’s imprisonment. The sentence was lenien', 
the Chairman said, but it would be a warning to men in future not to go on 
board vessels in spite of those in charge of them. 

The Gravesend revenue-officers have seized a Yarmouth cutter with tw: 
tons of smuggled tobacco on board. The Elizabeth traded with herrings b:- 
tween Yarmouth and Gravesend, selling her cargoes at a less profit than cou 
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have been obtained in London. After atime the officers suspected the vessel ; 
and she was seized. The tobacco was found concealed between the keelson 
and a false deck, over which there was ballast. 

The seamen of the ships which escorted the Queen to Belgium—nay, even 
those of the Royal yacht itself—took advantage of the trip to try their hands 
at smuggling tobacco. But the revenue-officers got notice that there had 
been large purchases of the “‘weed’’ at Antwerp, and they soon overhauled 
the ships after the Queen had landed. However, there are tales that a good 
deal of the tobacco was smuggled ashore after all. A waterman and _ two 
boys were seized while attempting to “‘ run” tobacco from one of the ships, 
and a rigger in Portsmouth Dock ard for having smuggled tobacco in his 
possession: the waterman and the rigger have been fined 100/. each. It is 
said, however, that the crew of the Royal yacht only brought with them 
the quantity allowed by the Excise-laws. 

The Ramsgate officers have made a rich seizure—the lugger Marie, of 
Dunkirk, with nearly three tons of tobacco on board. ‘Two Englishmen and 
four Frenchmen were apprehended. 





At Liverpool Assizes, last week, Jones and Williams were convicted of de- 
frauding emigrants of passage-money, on the false pretence that they would 
provide them berths in a ship to Australia. They were sentenced to be im- 
prisoned for six months, with hard labour. 

Ann Rimmer and Sarah Rimmer, sisters, were tried for attempting to 
murder Elizabeth Rimmer, the illegitimate daughter of Sarah, by means of 





oxalic acid. The three lived at Kirkdale. The poison was put into tea, 
which the girl drank; the taste of the tea and the effects of the poison on | 
her throat and stomach warned her that something was amiss, and she got | 
timely medical aid. The prisoners had quarrelled with Elizabeth, and Ann | 
had threatened to poison her because she did not get a situation, The Jury | 
convicted both prisoners, and sentence of death was recorded, | 

The Orangemen arrested at Liverpool on the 12th were brought up for | 
trial before Lord Campbell, in the Assize Court, on Saturday last. The At- | 
torney-General prosecuted. After he had opened the case, it seemed so clear | 
that the prisoners had violated the law, that their own counsel per- 
suaded them to plead guilty; which, with much reluctance, they agreed to 
do. Lord Campbell and the lawyers all agreed, that whether persons who 
unlawfully assemble carry arms or not, they are equally law-breakers ; and 
had the men been tried and found guilty, Lord Campbell said he should have 
felt it his duty to pass a severe sentence; as it was, the prisoners were 
liberated on bail to come up for judgment when called upon. 

At the same Assizes, nine men were found guilty of rioting at the Wigan 
election, on the 7th July ; and were sentenced to divers periods of imprison- 
ment with hard labour—none, however, over three months. 

Many daring burglaries have recently been committed in different parts 
of the West Riding of Yorkshire; and three or four of them at Mirfield, the 
scene of the triple murder by robbers in 1847. The last crime was very 
daring. At nine o'clock at night, Mr. Ledgard, a solicitor, heard a tap at 
the door, and opened it, when four men armed and masked entered, and 
threatened the lives of the inmates. Yielding to compulsion, Mr. Ledgard 
gave them 5/, A servant-lad escaped, and assistance soon arrived ; but the 5 
burglars got clear off. 

The Reverend James Nisbett has been committed by the Worcester Ma- 
a peg on the ou of uttering a forged bill of exchange for 300/. Heavy 
pail was required, which was not forthcoming. It is said that several other 
charges will be preferred against him at the Assizes. 

Mr. William Cooper Robinson, a solicitor in very respectable practice at 
Hull, has been committed for trial on a charge of forging an “I OU” for 
1000/. He wanted to borrow 500/. from bill-discounters, for a Mr. Prickett, 
as he said; they consented to lend it if Mr. Prickett's acknowledgment was 
produced; presently he returned with an “IO U”’ for the larger sum of 
1000/., purporting to be signed by Mr. Prickett. The discounters suspected 
the genuineness of the signature, and on sending to Mr. Prickett, ascertained 
that it was not his. The Magistrates allowed Mr. Robinson to put in bail. 





A married woman and her two young children have perished at Plymouth 
by the bedclothes having caught fire from a candle which had been left 
burning. 

A prisoner has escaped from the custody of an officer by leaping from a 
railway train, between Brockley Whins and Shields. The train was going 
fast, and the man was handcuffed; yet he managed to limp away, and to 
escape recapture for a time. 

A miner of Wigan has lost his life through a singular accident. About 
nine or ten weeks ago, as he was on his way home, smoking a pipe, he stum- 
bled over something in his path, and, falling on his face, the pipe was driven 
backwards into his throat. He lingered in great pain till Monday week, 
when he died. 

During the late gale, a barge drifted on shore near Cawsand beach ; and 
the crew, two in number, not knowing the coast, and considering they were 
wrecked, threw themselves overboard and attempted to swim ashore. It being 
just after nightfall, and a heavy sea running at the time, their situation 
was not noticed for some time ; but eventually a Mrs. Oliver perceived their 
peril, and rushed into the water arms-high, and rescued both men, who were 
very much exhausted.—Plymouth Journal. 


IRELAND. 

The Earl and Countess of Eglinton returned to Dublin on Saturday ; 
visiting the iron bridge over the Shannon, at Athlone, by the way. 

Lord Monteagle has been at Tarbert, inspecting the present pier there, in 
order to the substitution of a new one by the Grand Jury of Kerry. 

Mr. Robert Walker, of the United States, has been to Galway, with an 
eye, it is reported, to the establishment of a line of packets between New 
York and Galway. 

Dr. Manning, the late Anglican Archdeacon, now a Roman, preached a 
sermon on Tuesday in the church of St. James, Dublin, on the occasion 
of its consecration by Dr, Cullen. 

A “grand banquet” was given at Carlow on Tuesday, by the consti- 
tuents of Mr. John Sadleir M.P. A great many notables from the ranks 
of “the Irish Brigade” were present. In his after-dinner speech, Mr. 
Frederic Lucas attacked Sir James Graham as the possible head of a 
Ministry Ly —mg S be favourable to the Irish Roman Catholic party. 
This called up Mr. William Keogh, who defended Sir James in his usual 
dashing style of oratory. The chief of the feast, Mr. Sadleir, declared 
that he should never be content until a due proportion of Irish Roman 
Catholics took a direct and main part in the government and legislation 
of these realms. If this modest object could not be accomplished, he 
thought that the sooner “ our political connexion ceases the better.” 





An application was made to Mr. Justice Crampton, on Wednesday, for 
the release on bail of Mr. J. C. Delmege and the soldiers of the Thirty- 
first Regiment now in Ennis Gaol, charged with the “ wilful murder” 





a 
of the men killed at Six-mile Bridge. Counsel were heard on both sides. 
but the Judge postponed his decision until Thursday, in order that he 
might read the depositions in the interim. It was signified that Mr. At. 
torney-General Napier was of opinion that bail ought to be accepted, 
Next day the Judge admitted Mr. Delmege and all the soldiers to bail, 

Father Burke and Father Clune, the priests who headed the mob jp 
the Six-mile Bridge riot, were arrested and lodged in Ennis Gaol op 
Thursday, with the consent of the Government. 


Everybody knows that Irish elections are seldom carried on in the 
fairest of fashions, but an illustration of the process may not be deemed 
superfluous. One Crotty, a citizen of Carlow, held a bond and judgment 
for 7007. against one Dowling. This was granted not to liquidate ay 
debt which was due to Crotty from Dowling, but to protect his prope 
from the Tipperary Joint-stock Bank, which held large bills against him, 
Dowling was solicited to vote for Mr. Sadleir at the last election; but he 
imprudently declared he should vote for his landlord, Mr. Clayton Browne, 
Thereupon he was arrested at the suit of Crotty, on the nomination-day, 
Subsequently, Dowling applied to the Court of Queen’s Bench for ay 
order for his discharge; and a conditional order was granted. On Mon. 
day, Crotty appeared by counsel to show cause why that order should not 
be made absolute ; and then the facts were stated. Mr. Justice Cramp- 
ton decided in favour of Dowling, on the = that there was no legal 
debt due. Mr. Justice Crampton delivered a judgment of great severity, 
characterizing the arrest as a “ most monstrous proceeding” ; orderi 
Dowling to be discharged, and Crotty to pay the whole of the costs, An 
action for false imprisonment has been instituted against Crotty. 


According to the Castlebar Telegraph, two hundred paupers have re. 
ceived their discharge from the Castlebar Union Workhouse during the 
last fortnight. The number of paupers in the house on Sunday was 618 

Donnybrook fair, held this week, has been a “miserable spectre” of 
what it used to be,—no fun and frolic, no “mischief and murder,” but 
plenty of Police to keep order where there was not spirit enough to create 
disorder. 

It appears from later accounts that Lismore Castle was not destroyed 
by the fire that occurred there, but only a small part of one wing, which 
was to have been taken down for improvements. 


As Mr. Richard S. Fleming was returning home from Sckull Petty-Sessions 
in a small sailing-boat, the vessel missed stays and capsized, and Mr. Flem- 
ing and a little boy who was with him were drowned. 

Captain Edward Pratt, Paymaster of the eae pare Regiment, has com- 
mitted suicide, at Kingstown, by throwing himself into the sea after twisting 
a rope about his limbs and neck. Captain Pratt’s mind had been affected by 
the defalcation of a sergeant of his regiment, who acted as his clerk and who 
had shot himself: the pecuniary loss was 8007, Captain Pratt was about 
sixty years of age, and married, 


SCOTLAND. 


People, official and non-official, are anxiously looking out for the ar- 
rival of the Queen. She is expected to reach Edinburgh on Tuesday 
afternoon, pass the night at Holyrood, and start again on Wednesday 
morning. ler intended route is described in the following paragraph of 
the Aberdeen Journal— 

“The Royal party will start from Holyrood in the morning at half-past 
eight, and proceed, vid Stirling, Perth, and Forfar, to Stonehaven. After 
lunch, her Majesty will travel by carriage, taking the Slug road to Ban- 
chory; and will reach her Highland home ene | about seven o'clock in 
the evening. Several of her Majesty’s servants, with some horses, carriages, 
and a large quantity of luggage, arrived at Aberdeen on Monday evening, 
per Earl of Aberdeen steamer, from London, and have since been for- 
warded to Balmoral.” 


Many of our readers will regret to learn that there is not only a chance 
but a strong probability that Mr. Macaulay will not take his seat for 
Edinburgh. It is confidently reported that the state of his health is 
such that his medical attendants have advised him to refrain from making 
any public appearance whatever.—Aberdeen Herald. 








Foreign aut Calonial. 


France.—Public attention has been directed this week to the results 
of the deliberations of the Councils of Arrondissement and the Conseils- 
Généraux, which were elected under the eyes of the police and the 
bayonets of the army. The purpose for which these mock assemblies 
were got together is obvious, from the tone and substance of the ad- 
dresses which they have voted. 

From the Councils of the Arrondissements, some two hundred and three 
have been received; and while all are favourable, as a matter of course, 
to the continuance and consolidation of the power of M. Bonaparte, sixty- 
six openly demand the establishment of the Empire. 

Fourteen of the Conseils-Généraux, out of fifteen received on 
Tuesday, are declared to be frankly Imperialist; but out of nineteen 
on Wednesday there were only eight which spoke plainly. ver 
many of these Ministers themselves preside; Fould in the Hautes 
Pyrénées, Magnan in the Bas-Rhin, Abbatucci at Orleans, St. Ar- 
naud at Bordeaux, Magne at Perigueux, Maupas at Troyes. Some 
of the addresses make allusions partaking of a religious character. 
Thus, the Bas-Rhin affirms that “ France needs stable and definitive in- 
stitutions,” and “begs the Prince to complete the work he has begun 
with the visible protection of Providence.” The Cétes du Nord, extreme 
point of Britanny and stronghold of Legitimacy, calls the President 
“the man of Providence, like his uncle of imperishable memory, Wh9 
has saved the country from the hideous excesses of anarchy.” 

But these expressions are tame when compared with some which have 
been published without rebuke. Speaking of Proudhon’s last book, the 
religious Univers says, that “ not content with attacking Christianity, an¢ 
even God himself, Sectiien has gone farther—he has insulted the Em- 
peror and the Empire !”’ Viscount Chambran, Prefect of the Jura, at the 
féte on the 15th, proposed the toast of “To the Prince and to the Em- 
peror” ; prefaciug it with these words—“ Gentlemen, we now celebrate the 
fete of Saint Napoleon : I rise to propose to you a toast in honour at the 
same time of the Emperor and King Napoleon the First, and of the Prince 
President Napoleon the Second.” Last, but not least significant, is the 
inscription which M. de Calvimont, Prefect of the Dordogne, placed un- 
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der a transparency exhibited by him at the Prefecture on the 15th : it was | 
written, “ Dieu a fait Napoleon, et se reposa ing : 

General Magnan, President of the Conseil-Général at Strasbourg, made 
an important statement at the late mecting of that body. He said that 
the President was organizing a strong body of reserve, which would 
allow of a diminution in the number of the troops, and a consequent de- 
crease of taxation. He professed to have derived this information from 
M. Bonaparte personally, just before the General left Paris. 

Among the minor signs of the week is a review at Versailles, which 
shows that the champagne and sausages of Satory have not been forgotten. 
On Sunday, M. Bonaparte, General Loweestine, and Colonel Isnard, re- 
viewed the cavalry quartered at Versailles. The Lancers and the Cuir- 
assiers cried, without exception, “Vive l’Empereur!” The crowd who 
looked on received the President with respect, but made no further de- 
monstration. The grand waterworks played, a display of fireworks was 
given at dusk, and M. Bonaparte returned to St. Cloud at nine o'clock. 

M. Bonaparte kept his own “fete” at St. Cloud on Tuesday; or ra- 
ther, he ordered it to be kept. St. Cloud was to be illuminated ; a con- 
cert was to be given; the great waterworks were to play, and in the 
evening be lighted with Bengal fires. It was expected that crowds would 
flock from Paris; but only a “rabble” of the civil and military orders 
presented themselves. _All the performances duly came off; but, either 
from design or from spite, the illumination at the fountains suddenly ex- 
pired, greatly to the disgust of the “gamins” and other respectable per- 
sons. The festivity was a failure. 

In a recent list of officers in the army to whom retiring pensions are 
allowed, we find the names of Changarnier and Bédeau, but not those of 
Lamoriciére and Leflé. Both the former are defined as “en disponibi- 
lité,” having their place of residence at “ Paris,” 

The Journal des Débats publishes a summary of the operation of the 
press-law of last spring. 

“Since the 10th of April, the or on which for the first time a warning 
was given to the Indépendant de l'Ouest, fifty-three warnings have been 

iven by the competent authorities to forty-eight journals; in this number 
journals of Paris figure for five warnings. One journal of Paris has been 
suspended for two months, after a judicial condemnation ; and a Toulouse 
journal has been suspended for two months, after two warnings.” 

Bererum.—A termination has been put to the negotiations between 
Belgium and France. The Moniteur contains the following notice of the 
conclusion of the treaties— 

“On Sunday, the Minister of Foreign Affairs, with MM. Firmin Rogier 
and C. Leidts, plenipotentiaries of the King of the Belgians, signed two 
treaties, which will be received with equal satisfaction by public opinion in 
Brussels and in Paris. The first of these ratifies definitively between France 
and Belgium the reciprocal guarantee of property in works of intellect and 
art; and at the same time reduces to a just proportion the respective duties 
imposed on the importation of books, elated papers, engravings and litho- 
graphic prints. The second treaty sanctions some reductions in the customs 
tariff. 


What the precise reductions sanctioned are, it is not easy to say; and 
there are only guesses current respecting the stipulations of the book 
treaty. With regard to piracy, one thing is certain—that a higher duty 
is payable on books published in Belgium and imported into France, than 
on books imported from France to Belgium. 

Marshal Haynau visited the Brussels Vauxhall on Sunday evening. 
The people recognized him, and he was hooted. Ultimately a file of sol- 
diers and a body of officers arrived ; and, protected by these, he staid out 
the performances. As he left the concert, he was followed and hissed to 
his hotel. Determined to brave the people, he took his seat at the same 
table in the Vauxhall again on Monday: the people took no notice of 
him ; but when he went away, a body followed, singing patriotic songs, 
and winding up with some hearty groans. Next morning he sct out to 
seck more congenial society at Paris. 

_ Swirzertanp.—The two Legislative Councils of the Swiss Confedera- 
tion, composing the Federal Assembly, were prorogued on the 18th, until 
the 18th of January next. 

Traty.—Another Englishman has been ill-used by the Austrians in 
Italy. This time the scene is Verona. The Augsburg Gazette of the 14th 
instant says—“ An English lord, visiting Verona, was caught there in the 
act of sketching the fortifications, and as a punishment for his arrogance, 
when arrested, he was imprisoned for a couple of days.” 

So far the Austrian version of the story. The Turin correspondent of 
the Morning Chronicle tells a different tale. He says the “ English lord” 
was a Mr. Newton; who, instead of being engaged in sketching the for- 
tress, was simply enjoying the view from the ramparts under the guidance 
of Murray’s Handbook. The sentry arrested him ; he was first imprisoned 
for five hours, without food ; then taken before the Commi ; and fur- 
ther imprisoned, still without food, until the next morning, when he was 
set free, Having communicated with Marshal Radetzky, and, on his re- 
ference, with the Governor of Verona,—and having obtained no redress 
tom either,—Mr. Newton went to Venice, and told his story to our re- 
sident Consul-General. Up to the present time, however, no redress has 
been obtained by Mr. Newton; although our Foreign Office has been duly 
informed of the outrage. Such is the version, at present made public, 
which seems most likely to be correct. = 

A Ministerial crisis is still spoken of at Turin, but not on very high 
authority. The rumours mention Cavour and Ratazzi as likely to return 
to power; and point to Count San Martino as a successor to Pernati. 

trial of Guerrazzi and Romanelli, at Florence, commenced on the 
16th. Nervini, a notorious reactionary, is President of the Court. The 
—s are eleven in number,—Guerrazzi, Romanelli, Dami, Lottrini, 
imballi, Piccini, Petracci, Agostini, Pantanelli, Montazio, and Capecchi. 
en Guerrazzi was asked his name and profession, he unswered, “ Ad- 
Yocate, late Minister of the Grand Duke, late Deputy, late member of the 
Provisional Government, and late chief of the Executive power in Tus- 
cany.” Before the proceedings commenced, the following protest, which 
had been sent in by Guerrazzi, was read in court— 
. “ Having been il egally arrested, and treasonably kept in prison, and be- 
ing now taken from prison in order to appear before the tribunal of the Royal 
urt, I declare that I yield to compulsion, as I do not recognize in the said 
court any right of judging me; all the laws which regulate the competence 
of tribunals and the order of trials having been completely infringed.’ 

The number of witnesses is 359; several of whom have applied for 
permission to return to their homes until called upon to give evidence; 
and as the trial was postponed to the 26th, and is likely to last a very 
long time, their request has been granted. 








_ Dexmarx.—The Copenhagen journals give an analysis of the profes- 
sions and social position of the members Sected in Denmark for the new 
Parliament, in so far as returns have been made. Small landholders of 
different classes, 30; judicial functionaries, 10; teachers at universities, 
9; other teachers, 9; clergymen, 9; military, 7; administrative func- 
tionaries, 7; legal agents, 5; large landholders, 4 only; journalists, 3 ; 
merchants and manufacturers, 4; others not described, 5. 


Unirep Srares.—The Europa arrived at Liverpool on Sunday, with 
papers from New York to the 11th instant. 

While the cod-fishing dispute is exactly where it was according to 
American views, the guano on the Lobos Islands has afforded another in- 
ternational difficulty. Hitherto guano has been shipped principally from 
the Chincha Islands, which lic close on the Peruvian coasts. Lately the 
Government of Peru has claimed sovereignty over the Lobos Islands, 
which are about forty-five miles out in the Pacific. England, through 
Lord Malmesbury, has recognized the claim of the Peruvian Government ; 
and Mr, Abbott Lawrence, say our American authorities, concurred with 
Lord Malmesbury. But the Government of the United States has arrived at 
an opposite conclusion ; and in the following despatch from Mr. Webster 
to Captain Jewett of the bark Philomela, it will be seen that the Secretary 
of State lays down the doctrine that the guano on the island is “common 


property.” 

anne ** Department of State, Washington, June 5, 1852. 

_ “ Sir—I have to acknowledge the oe of your letter of the 2d instant, 
inc = whether citizens of the United States can take guano from the 
Lobos Islands, which are situated near the coast of Peru, without infringing 
upon the rights of the citizens, or subjects, or government of any other na- 
tion. In reply, I have to inform you, that if those islands should lie within 
the distance of a marine league from the continent, or if, being further than 
that distance, should have been discovered and occupied by Spain or by Peru, 
the Peruvian Government would have a right to exclude therefrom the ves- 
sels and citizens of other nations, except upon such conditions as it might 
think og to prescribe. There can be no doubt that the title of Peru to 
the Chincha Islands, whence guano is now chiefly taken, is founded upon 
the basis of discovery and occupancy. That article was taken from those 
islands and used as a manure My the Peruvians anterior to the conquest of 
Peru by Spain. It continued to be so taken and used throughout the Spanish 
dominions in that country, and this practice has been kept up to the present 
day. Although those islands are uninhabitable, the custom of resorting to 
them from the neighbouring continent for the purpose of procuring guano 
may be said to have constituted such an occupancy of them as to give the 
Sovereigns of the continent a right of dominion over them under the law of 
nations. This department, however, is not aware that the Lobos Islands 
were either discovered or occupied by Spain or by Peru, or that the guano on 
them has ever been used for manure on the adjacent coast or elsewhere. It 
is certain that the distance from the continent is five or six times greater 
than is necessary to make them a dependency thereof pursuant to the public 
law. On the other hand, it is quite probable that Benjamin Morrell junior, 
who, as master of the schooner Watson of New York, visited those islands in 
September 1823, may justly claim to have been their discoverer. He gives 
a full account of them in his narrative, published in New York in 1832. 
Under these circumstances, it may be considered the duty of this Govern- 
ment to protect citizens of the United States who may visit the Lobos Islands 
for the purpose of obtaining guano. This duty will be more apparent when 
it is considered that the consumers of Chincha Island guano in this country 
might probably obtain it for half the price they now pay were it not for the 
charges of the Peruvian Government. I shall consequently communicate a 
copy of this letter to the Secretary of the Navy, and suggest that a vessel of 
war be ordered to repair to the Lobos Islands for the purpose of protecting 
—_ molestation any of our citizens who may wish to take the guano from 
them. 
“T am, Sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
“ DaNnrEL WEBSTER. 

* Captain James C. Jewett, Master of the bark Philomela. 

“ P.S.—It is considered important that this letter should not be made 
public at present.” 

In consequence, the Raritan, a war-ship, has been ordered to the sta- 
tion of the Lobos Islands, from the United States squadron in the Pacific; 
and some forty merchant-vessels have sect sail from New York and other 

arts to ship guano. One vessel is armed “sufficiently to cope with a 
femeies man of war, and ready to fight it out upon sufficient provoca- 
tion.” Nor have the Peruvians been inactive. They have garrisoned 
the islands, and stationed an armed brig and a war-steamer there to pro- 
tect the Peruvian officers in the exaction of duty from the guano-ga- 
therers. The United States journals express great jealousy of what they 
call the monopoly of the guano for the behoof of the English bondholders ; 
and loudly menace the Government of Peru with war, in spite of English 
concurrence in their usurpation of the Lobos Islands. Action on the 
question was begun by the Senate on the 9th, when the President was re- 
quested to communicate copies of all the correspondence which had passed 
between the United States and Peru respecting the Lobos Islands. 

[Since Mr. Webster's note has been —— letters have appeared in 
the English papers, proving that the Lobos Islands were discovered and 
mapped above a hundred years ago. M. Condamine, Don Jorge Juan, 
and Don Antonio de Ulloa, were sent to South America in 1735, by the 
King of Spain, to make a geographical report. It was ublished at Ma- 
drid in 1748, and in English at London in 1772. Dr. Mathie Hamilton, 
late of Peru, supplies these and other particulars to the Times. He says, 
moreover— 

“There is now before me an ancient map and chart of Peru and the South 
Pacific, within the Tropic of Capricorn, in which these now so much disputed 
Lobos Islands, in between six and seven degrees of South latitude, are dis- 
tinctly laid down. The map has been in my —o— nearly twenty —, 
and exhibits prima facie evidence of having been made about two hundre 
and fifty years ago.” ; é 

Demin, the old sea-traveller, also mentions these islands by their 
Spanish name. ] 

Cvna.—The last advices received from Havana state that 8000 Chinese 
were daily expected to arrive at that port from Amoy ; where they had 
been engaged by order of the late Captain-General oncha, to work as 
agricultural labourers upon the plantations of Cuba, with a view to test 
the possibility of substituting free labour for that of slaves in the 
Spanish West Indies. 

Sanpwicn Istanps.—The King opened his Parliament on the 13th of 
April. The royal speech announced friendly relations between his Ma- 
jesty and all foreign powers except France. The main part of the speech 
refers to treaties concluded or under negotiation. The King is willing to 
grant a new constitution, provided Parliament can agree upon one. A 


































































































States promptly sent the war-ship Vandalia to protect the islands, 
was abandoned. 

Reports from the Ministers give satisfactory evidence of the progress 
of the islands. American influence is still predominant. Mr. Wyllie, an 
American, holds the portfolios of War, Foreign relations, and the Navy. 
The report of the Minister of Instruction showed the number of free 
schools to be 535; of which 431 were Protestant and 104 Roman Catho- 
lic, the number of scholars being respectively 12,976 and 2506. The | 
number of marriages during the year had been 1771; of which 1284 were 
Protestants, 381 Roman Catholics, and six Mormons. 


and it | 





Pliscellanrons. 


The new Parliament, it is expected, will be opened by the Sovereign | 
in person, on her Majesty’s return from Scotland, in the second week in 
November.— Morning Herald. 

M. de Persigny, the confidential adviser of Louis Napoleon, has ar- | 
rived in London, in order to discuss with our Government various topics 
of political and commercial interest affecting Great Britain and France.— | 
Standard. 

The Honourable R. J. Ingersoll has been appointed Minister to Eng- 
land from the United States, in the room of Mr. Abbott Lawrence, 


The Emperor of Austria entered his twenty-third year on the 18th in- | 
stant. A Te Deum was sung in the church of St. Stephen on the occa- | 
sion, and in the evening all the theatres were brilliantly illuminated. 

The King of Prussia, who has been staying at Putbus, was to leave 
that place on the 24th, for Stettin. 

The Queen of Sweden and Prince Albert of Prussia arrived at Munich 
on the 15th. 

Count Nesselrode passed through Milan early in the week, on his way 
to Naples; where he is to remain some time. 

General Radowitz has been appointed Director of the Schools for Mili- 
tary Instruction in Prussia. 

Princess Caroline Wasa and her mother are now at Vienna. 

The Austrian Lioyd’s contradicts the statement of General Girgey being | 
about to be transferred to the fortress of Kufstein: he is to remain, says 
the journal, at Klagenfurth. 

The Earl of Westmoreland arrived in Florence from Vienna on the 
17th. 

Cardinal Wiseman presided over a grand ceremony at Cambrai, last 
Sunday, to inaugurate a miraculous statue of the Virgin, which had | 
caught cannon-balls in its apron upon the occasion of a siege. He also | 
headed a procession of a miraculous picture of the Virgin, “ painted by 
St. Luke.” 

An English gentleman named Hogg has been convicted before the Paris 
Correctional Police for having illegally introduced and circulated in 
France a publication called the Nowveau Bulletin Frangais. Five hun- 
dred copies were packed up under the false bottom of a tlower-box, ad- 
dressed to M. Thomas; which Mr. Hogg claimed. He was sentenced to 
six months’ imprisonment and fined 3000 francs. 


A private letter from Warsaw, of the 17th instant, gives the following 
account of the origin of the cholera which is at present committing such 
ravages in the neighbourhood of Kalisch— 

“ It was thought expedient some time since to make some improvements 
in the small town of Lask, near Kalisch. For that purpose, it was found 
necessary to make excavations in the cemetery where the victims of the 
cholera of 1832 had been interred. Almost immediately afterwards, the 
operatives employed in the work were attacked with cholera, and every one 
of them died, Since then it has spread, and is attended with more than 
ordinary mortality,” 


Mr. Hind, of Mr. Bishop’s Observatory, Regent’s Park, has discovered 
another planet, being the sixth he has detected during the past five years. 
{t is in the constellation Aquarius, and will be readily seen with a telescope 
of very ordinary power. In brightness it equals a star of the ninth magnitude, | 
and appears to have the same yellowish tinge that has been noticed about 
Pallas, Melpomene, and others of the same group of an. At ILh, 35 
min. 38 sec., Greenwich mean time, (August 22,) its right ascension was 22h. | 
22 min. 29.7 sec., and its North polar distance 97 deg. 32 min. 14 sce. ; the 
diurnal motion in right ascension is 53 see, towards the West, and in N.P.D. 
about 5 min, towards the South. 

Popular tradition has from time immemorial attached a poisonous influence 
to the toad, but enlightened opinion preswmed that the idea was an ignorant 
prejudice. All doubts, however, as to the poisonous nature of the contents 
of the skin-pustules of the toad and salamander lizard are set at rest by the 
recent experiments of two French philosophers, MM. Gratiolet and 8. Cloez, | 
who by inoculating various animals with the cutaneous poison of toads and 
salamanders, have demonstrated that the substances in question are endowed 
with well-marked and exceedingly dangerous qualities. The first experi- | 
ment of these gentlemen was prosecuted on_a little African tortoise, which 
was inoculated with some of the toad-poison in one of its hinder feet: pa- 
ralysis of the limb supervened, and still existed at the expiration ef eight | 
months; thus demonstrating the possibility of local poisoning by the agent. 
In order to determine whether the poisonous material spoiled by keeping, the 
two gentlemen procured about 29 grains of the poison, on the 25th April 
1851, and having placed it aside until the 16th March 1852, they inoculated 
a goldfinch with a little of this material. The bird almost immediately died. 
Subsequently the investigators succeeded in eliminating the poisonous 
principle from the inert matters with which it is associated in the skin- 
pustules ; and they found that when thus purified its effects are greatly more 
intense than before. Like most of the known very strong organie poisons, 
the active principle of toad-venom is alkaline in its character ; almost inso- 
luble in water, slightly soluble in ether, and very soluble in aleohol. MM. 
Gratiolet and 8. Cloez are at this time occupied in collecting a large amount 
of toad-venom, and will shortly make known the result of their further in- 
vestigations, which are calculated, in the opinion of the investigators, to 
throw considerable light upon the nature and action of the poisons of hydro- 
phobia, of serpents, of contagious diseases, and animal poisons generally, 

In draining the lake of Haarlem, an enormous mass of human bones has 
been found on the spot where, according to a topographical chart drawn up 
in 1545, stood the unfortunate village of Neiuweinkerke, which in 1539 was 
swallowed up by an irruption of the North Sea, which formed the lake. 

The Giornale di Roma announces that four suspension-bridges are to be 


. 


constructed over the Tiber, namely, at Ripetta, San Giovanni de’ Fiorentini, | 
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piratical invasion from California had been threatened ; but the United | Ponte Rotto, and Ripa Grande. 
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A company has undertaken the work, on 
condition of exacting a moderate toll. 

The South-eastern Railway Company gave a treat to a number of the meg 
in their employment at Ashford, with their wives and families, on Wed. 
nesday: 1004 persons were conveyed to Folkstone, thence in two steamers 
to Boulogne, and returned to Ashford at ten o’clock the same evening. 

Of late there have been immense arrivals of shipping in the Thames; op 
Sunday and Monday, no fewer than 346 sail, with a tonnage of 61,500, 

Le Corse, a French war-steamer, was off Shields on the 23d of August, 
accompanied by two tenders. Her “mission” is very singular. It ap. 
pears that a number of French boats are engaged in the herring-fishery, and 
that they are paid a premium by their own Government upon what they 
catch. As they fish outside our boats, the men very frequently act in 
concert with our men, and purchase fish of them, instead of engaging 





| themselves in fishing. So much for bounties! 


Fatal thunder-storms continue to be reported. At Exeter, a house was struck 


| by the lightning, and several persons were hurt; one, a gentleman named 


Burnham, being killed. The wife of a railway labourer at Newnham jn 
Gloucestershire took her husband’s dinner to him; she sought shelter from 
a storm under a tree; her husband called to her to leave that dangerous place, 
and go to a neighbouring beer-shop; he thought she had gone, but in a few 
minutes the lightning ran down the bark of the tree, and smoke was seen 
to rise: the husband and his companions ran to the spot, and found the 
poor woman dead, with her clothes on fire. 


Jobin Robertson, an old pensioner and fruit-dealer at Port Glasgow, has 
been killed on the railway there. He and a little girl were about to cross 
the line to enter a garden as an express-train approached ; the girl ran across 
safely ; Robertson hesitated a few moments, and then moved onwards; he 
cleared the engine within an inch, but was struck by the extreme edge of 
the buffer, and was picked up dead. 

Railway accidents seem to be as rife in France as in this country. Several 
are mentioned this week. At Nismes, a number of passengers were hurt; 
near Nancy, a stoker was killed and several passengers were wounded, some 


| Seriously ; near Asniéres, a train ran into a locomotive, and a great number 
of persons were bruised or cut. 


One day last week, a gentleman who is remarkable for his eccentricities went 
He waded about for some time with- 
any success, but at length got his foot upon a fine flounder, 
which at all hazards he determined to secure. He poised his spear—his 
foot formed a most excellent mark; and with one vigorous thrust, he trans- 
fixed both the fish and his foot. There he stood, unable to move ; the spear 
being a barbed one, he could not draw it out. He shouted for assistance; 
and his cries being at length heard, the blacksmith of a neighbouring 
village was despatched to his aid. It was a work of time, but eventually the 
prong of the spear was cut off and extracted. The unfortunate fisherman 
was conveyed home and placed under medical aid, but has not yet been 
able to resume his piseatory amusement.—Lancaster Gazette. 

James Jones, a young Londoner, is attempting a novel pedestrian feat at 
Manchester, for a prize of 100/.—waiking 1500 miles in 1000 successive 
hours, a mile and a half each hour. Up to the present time he is suc- 
cessful, 

The Anzeiger Zeitung has a letter from Regensburg recounting ‘an Eng- 
lish freak.” ‘* Three English gentlemen (Messrs. Mansfield, Comprest, and 
Thompson) have undertaken to go from London to Constantinople in their 
own boat. They arrived here on the afternoon of the 10th, and excited 
Their little vessel is built of beautiful mahogany. It is 
twenty-five feet long, and rather more than three feet wide in the middle. 
It is exceedingly elegant. It is rowed by two of the voyagers while the 
third steers. It shoots across the water with the rapidity of an arrow. It 
is so exceedingly light that two persons can with ease carry it out of the 
water. This we ourselves witnessed yesterday ; for the amateur voyagers, in 
order to avoid the extremely rapid and dangerous current just below the stone 
bridge of the Danube, took it out of the water on the one side of the bridge 
and carried it to the other.” 

A man lately died in the district of Benjoemas in the hundred-and-six- 
teenth year of his age. He was a labouring man, had had four wives. He 
has left eight children, the eldest of whom is seventy-two and the youngest 
sixteen. He enjoyed all his faculties up to the last moment, and on the day 


| before his death walked a distance of two leagues, to visit one of his grand- 


children.—Letter from Batavia. 

Some gentlemen who are taking the waters at Bagnéres went a few 
days ago to make an excursion among the mountains. Having ascended 
some height, the guide separated some distance from them, and, to his sur- 
prise, discovered the dead body of a man, partially covered with snow. He 


| communicated the discovery to them; and they insisted on going to the 


spot, notwithstanding, from the state of the snow and the abruptness of the 
precipices, it was dangerous so to do. To their horror, they not only found 
the body seen by the guide, but on removing the snow, discovered nine 
other bodies. All the deceased were covered with bruises and cuts, and had 
near them sticks like those used in mountainous ascents. It was evident 
that they had fallen from some height, and rolled from rock to rock. They 
were all about thirty years of age. They were conveyed to the bottom of 
the mountain and buried.—Moniteur. 

According to a judicial journal of Berlin, the sentences of death in propor- 
tion to the population have, during the last five years, been as one to 250,000 
in England, one to 200,000 in Ireland, one to 200,000 in Bavaria, one to 
72,000 in Sweden, one to 70,000 in Prussia, and one to 120,000 in Spain. 





POSTSCRI PT. SATURDAY. 


An American mail, brought by the steam-ship Hermann, was landed at 
Cowes yesterday morning. The news came down to the 14th, three days 
later than the Kuropa’s. It is very important. 

A Free-soil Convention was held at Pittsburgh on the 11th of August; 
and John P. Hale of New Hampshire, and George W. Julien of Indiana, 
were nominated as Free-soil candidates for the offices of President and 
Vice-President. Mr. Hale isa man of some ability, and notorious for 
his speeches in the Senate in favour of abolishing slavery by an act of 
Congress. Mr. Julien is a local leader of the same stamp. his double 
nomination has made the Democrats anxious about the success of Pierce 
and King; but an intelligent correspondent of the Zimes is of opinion 
that the profound differences in the Whig party, added to the abstraction 
of Free-soil Whig votes, will render the chances of General Pierce fairer 
than ever. 

The Fishery question remains pretty much where it was. 











Another de- 


| bate took place in the Senate on the 12th, but it was not of great interest ; 


and the impression that Mr. Crampton and Mr. Webster would settle mat- 
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‘ revai Nevertheless, seizures in the fishing-grounds 

pee - oJ 4, and some vessels lying in the Bay of Chaleur had been 
par me off by the steam-ship Devastation. Commodore Perry, command- 
’ the Mississippi, landed at St. John’s, New Brunswick, on the 9th of 
ye ust, and was received by a guard of honour. On the next day he set 
ry Frederick Town, to have an interview with the Governor, 
. In the matter of Kaine, which had come before Judge Nelson, it was 
formally decided that the case should be argued before the Supreme Court 
of Washington sitting in banco: meanwhile, Kaine remains in the cus- 
tody of Tallmadge, the United States Marshal, at New York. 


In a powerful and truthful paper, last Saturday, the Zimes likened the 
state of France, deprived of liberty and political life, but amused by 
shows and festivals, to the lower Roman Empire; and thus put, the 

arallel has at length wrung an answer from the Monitewr, This answer 
the more interesting from the fact that the Moniteur is not only the 
official organ, but has been reduced in price specially to extend its cir- 
culation; so that it is superseding the press at large. The official editor 
thus discloses “the secret of the envenomed polemic of the Times” — 

« Who could believe, as the Zimes dares to pretend, that we are disin- 
herited of all our rights, and that political life exists no longer for us? Uni- 
versal suffrage in France is the most unlimited exercise of the power of 
election for a nation. We have said that the Zimes, in our eyes, is not the 
organ of the nation in the name of which it would pretend to speak. Far 
from us, therefore, to recriminate against the English institutions; but could 
not others, less well disposed, do so? Could not they ask the 7imes whe- 
ther England can oppose to the tranquillity and good order of our uni- 
versal suffrage its limited suffrage, and its elections accomplished in the 
midst of all the scandals of disgraceful jobbery? Could it not be said to the 





Times, that in England seats in Parliament belong almost always to the richest | 


—that in France they are free to all without distinction ; that there fortune 
decides—that here the —- choose ; that with us everything is the ex- 
pression of the national will; that the Chief of the State, the Corps-Legis- 
facie, the Councils-General of Departments, Councils of Arrondissement, Mu- 
nicipal Councils, all are elected by the universality of the citizens—that on 
the other side of the Channel, on the contrary, everything savours of the 
inequality of fortunes as well as the restriction of rights. The Zimes may, 
if it please, call this first essay of the most unbounded liberty childish; but 
does it select a happy moment to boast of a system which leads to a dread 
of public voting and to the demand for the substitution of secret vot- 
ing in place of public election? The Zimes applauded the days of July 
under the Monarchy of 1830. It approved the Republican ovations after 
the2éth of February. Was that because of the conquests made by the people ? 
No; it was on account of the blood which was shed. Its glorifications then were 
as suspicious as its present disparagement is odious. The sarcasm against 
the 1dth of August was consequently the natural effect of antipathy and cal- 
culation. 
brate the anniversaries of the 10th of December 1848, the 2d and 20th of 
December 1851. 


Vainly were propositions made to the Chief of the State to cele- | 


He would not celebrate the one, because it regarded him- | 


self alone and his triumph; nor the other, because it was connected with a | 


painful feeling, and because he wished, above all, to bury in oblivion even 
the last recollection of our civildiscord. The anniversary of the 15th of Au- 
gust has been alone consecrated ; and it happened, by a fortunate coincidence, 


that the festival of the Virgin, the patroness of France, is celebrated the same | 


day as that of the Emperor. The nation comprehended that noble idea, and 
joined in it, throughout the country, with enthusiasm.” 

The Zimes this morning acknowledges “ the only honour which a Go- 
vernment so constituted’’ as that of France “has it in its power to be- 
stow—the honour implied in its fear and its hatred.” Of course the 
English journal, wielding a free pen, and at liberty to use facts, has no 
difficulty in disposing of the babble in the Moniteuwr ; and if that babble 
can have any influence in France, the fact only corroborates what it 
seeks to contradict. The English journal justly exults in the effect of 
its eloquence, and amidst the argument casts fresh opprobrium on its 
bastard-royal antagonist— 

“Our remarks, such as they were, seem to have penetrated into the re- 
cesses of that Imperial solitude in which Monsieur Louis Bonaparte spends 
the happy and dignified hours which he can save from the toil of destruc- 
tion and confiscation. At the head of an enormous army, with his foot on 
the neck of a prostrate nation, a few lines traced in a foreign language by 
an unknown hand have shaken the impassible man of destiny, and probed 
the depths of a conscience not easily accessible to the voice of truth. * * * 
We only wish that he would give our reply the same extended publicity in 
Franee as we give to his vindication in England. But this he dares not do. 
* * * If we dissent from the Revolution of the 2d of December, it is not 
because it has not shed blood enough. The proper anniversary is the 
4th of December, and it should be celebrated at the Marché des Inno- 
cens, The name, at any rate, might recall mothers murdered with chil- 
dren in their arms, old men slain on their thresholds, children of 
seven years old massacred, as well as the other glories which the 
President takes so much credit to himself for not commemorating. * * * 
Monsieur Bonaparte repudiates comparisons with the Lower Empire of Rome : 
can he trace no family likeness to one personage, at least, in the sketch 
which Gibbon gives of Commodus? ‘ Amid the acclamations of a flattering 
court, he was uuable to disguise from himself that he had deserved the con- 
tempt and hatred of every man of sense and virtue in his empire ; his fero- 
cious spirit was irritated by the consciousness of that hatred, by the envy of 
every kind of merit, and by the just apprehension of danger.’”’ 





_ Sir Charles Shaw has another long letter in the Zimes on the improved 
rifle-musket. He narrates the experience of the firing of four French regi- 
ments, who expended 300,000 balls of the new and old make. Both sets of 
valls were tired by the same men— 

“From 30 to 100 yards —Superiority rather in favour of improved musket-rifle with 
Minié ball. 

150 yards—The improved musket-rifle with Minié ball twice as good as old musket 
and spherical ball. 

200 yards—Ditto, thrice as good. 

290 yards—Ditto, seven times better than. 

400 yards— Ditto, eleven times better than. 

.200 yards—The improved «usket-rifle with Minié ball hit nearly as often as at 
150 yards, but no old muske.« hit. . 

00 yards —Ditto, hit nearly the third of wat hit at 150 yards’ distance. 

‘00 yards—Ditto, hit nearly the same as at 100 yzrds’ distance. 

500 yards—Ditto, hit nearly one-fifth as at 150 vards’ distance,” 

Sir Charles concludes from this, that 150 men armed with the improved 
musket would do more execution at from 300 to 600 yards, in one minute, 
than 525 men at similar distances with the old musket and spherical ball. 


Accounts of the harvest fluctuate with the weather. It appears pro- 
bable that considerable damage has been done to the crops in the Southern 
and Eastern counties, by the heavy rains which fell at the end of last 
and the beginning of this week. “From the North the reports are still 
favourable: the harvest is abundant, and a large portion has been got in. 





Greenhalgh, a boy who suffered in the collision at the Bolton station, has 
since died. On Thursday afternoon, an inquest was held on the bodies of 
Bancroft the pointsman and Greenhalgh. The facts deposed in evidence sub- 
stantially corroborate our report elsewhere. The Jury returned the following 
verdict— 

** In the case of the boy Greenhalgh, ‘ Manslaughter’ against Bancroft; in the case 
of Bancroft, ‘ Temporary insanity.’ And the Jury cannot separate without express- 
ing their opinion that the servants employed on the Lancashire and Yorkshire Rail- 
way from Liverpool to Bolton, on Monday the 23d of August, were totally inadequate 
to meet the extraordinary demands upon them consequent upon running several ex- 
cursion-trains, and permitting excursionists to travel in ordinary trains. They also 
desire to deprecate, in the strongest terms, the running of trains of such unusual 
lengths, and with a deficiency of locomotive power to work the same. And further, they 
desire to state, that there was great irregularity in the starting and arrival of trains 
on the day before named ; no less than seven trains, (two of them numbering upwards 
of thirty carriages each,) and extending nearly a mile in length, acc umulating on one 
line of rails at the Bolton station, rendering an increase of servants indispensable to 
the safe and effectual working of the line.” 

By the explosion of a boiler at West Bromwich, yesterday, three persons 
were killed and seven wounded, 

A serious fire broke out at Hamburg on the 23d, which it took fifty en- 
gines three hours to quench. Had it not been for the great exertions made 
by the firemen, there would have been a “ great fire,” as the warehouses in 
the neighbourhood were full of oil and cotton stores. 


MONEY ‘MARKET. 


Srock Excuanor, Frmpay APTERNOON, 

In the English Stock Market, Government Securities, which closed at an 
improvement of } on Saturday last, exhibited continued firmness on Monday ; 
when Consols were again above par, leaving off that afternoon at 100}. n 
Tuesday the weather was unfavourable for harvest operations, particularly 
in the afternoon; and the Funds experienced a reaction of § per cent, as- 
sisted by a few realizers on the previous advances, as well as some specula- 
tive sales. On Wednesday, under the influence of fine weather and improved 
prices from Paris, they in some degree recovered their firmness; and Con- 
sols again advanced to 1004, but closed at 4 below that price. Yesterday 
having been free from rain, tee market regained the previous day’s reaction ; 
which it maintained up to the close. Today, after having been depressed }, 
it recovered a shade, Consols leaving off at 994 100. Several investments 
have been made during the week on the part of the public; and a dulness 
in the corn-market, together with the pacific intelligence from America with 
reference to the question of the Fisheries, have in some degree inspired con- 
fidence. Bank Stock has this week advanced 3 per cent, including a rise of 
2 today; the last price being 229 230. Exchequer Bills are of the same 
value as last week. India Stock is 1 per cent beiter. 

In the Foreign Market, not much business has been transacted, but anim- 
provement has taken place in the following Stocks pers with the last re- 
yort : Russian Five per Cents, and Sardinian, 1 ; Spanish Three per Cents and 

Jeferred, * ; Dutch Four per Cents, }; Ditto T'wo-and-a-half per Cents, }. Pe- 
ruvian declined about 1 per cent in the early part of the week, and on Tuesday 
sales were effected as low as 99. This was in consequence of the proceedings of 
the American Government in connexion with the guano deposits at the Lobos 
Islands. The Stock has since recovered from this depression, being the re- 
sult of speculative purchases, At Vienna, a new Austrian loan is expected to 
be shortly contracted. A meeting of Portuguese Bondholders took place on 
Wednesday, at which Mr. Richard Thornton presided, with reference to the 
non-payment of dividends, and the appropriation of a part of the revenue 
given as security for the payment of the foreign loans to the promotion of a 
railway from Lisbon to Oporto. These and other acts of that Government 
were loudly condemned. The interference of Lord Malmesbury was to be re- 
quested, and the services of the English press in the cause were warmly eu- 
logized. The annexed resolutions were proposed and carried— 

** 1. That the conduct of the Portuguese Government, in their repeated attempts 
to violate their engagements with their foreign creditors, and not paying the half- 
yearly dividends due on their Bonds, for which the entire revenues of the kingdom 
of Portugal and its dependencies, and especially the duties collected at the Lisbon 
and Oporto Customhouses, are sacredly pledged, is most unjust to those creditors, 
and a direct forfeiture of every principle of integrity and honour; and that the Com- 
mittee appointed to watch over the interest of these Bondholders be requested to 
make such further remonstrancee to the Portuguese Government in eupport of their 
claims as they in their judgment shall deem expedient. , 

“© 2. That the Committee be and is hereby requested to seek an interview with the 
Earl of Malmesbury, her Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State for Foreigu Affairs, 
and submit to him the sacrifices which they have already made, the claims which 
they at present have on the Portuguese Government, and the injustice with which 
they are met, and to request his Lordship will be pleased to afford them his valuable 
assistance in obtaining an equitable adjustment of the same. 

«3. That the best thanks of the meeting be tendered to the press, and especially to 
the leading morning journals, for their laudable exertions in the cause of the deeply- 
injured Bondholders, and for the steadfast and eloquent advocacy of their just and 
most sacred claims; and the meeting trusts the same praiseworthy support will be 
continued until redress is obtained.” 

In the Share Market, there has been greater firmness on the average in 
Railway Stocks; although they have been rather sensitive, the opera- 
tors looking to the state of Consols to regulate their transactions. A con- 
siderable amount of business was transacted on Monday, at an advance 
of from 1/. to 2¢. per share in the leading lines. On Tuesday, the market 
opened with steadiness, but suffered from the unfavourable change in 
the weather, and at the close had more than lost the previous day's 
improvement. London and North-western, Great Western, and Midland, 
declined 2/. On Wednesday and Thursday, there was a better market, 
with gradually improving prices. At the close of business yesterday, 
there was an increase in value to the following extent compared with Sa- 
turdav last: Laneashire and Yorkshire, 1/. 5s.; Bristol and Exeter, WV. ; 
Great Northern, Great Western, and Midland, 10s.; London and South- 
western, and London, Brighton, and South Coast, of the same value as last 
week; London and North-western, 1/. lower. In Foreign Shares, East In- 
dian, Paris and Lyons, and Paris and Strasbourg, are los., and Northern of 
France, and Paris and Rouen, 10s. higher. There is very little alteration 
in these today, but the leading English lines are from 10s, to 15s, lower, 

SaTuRDAY TwELvE o'CLOCK. 

In the English Stock Market there is nothing doing this morning, and 
prices continue at the closing quotations of yesterday ; Consols for Money and 
the Account being 99} 100. The Foreign Market is perfectly quiet, with 

rices nominal, except Peruvian, which is 1 per cent higher, being 101 3. 

Railway Stocks, which closed with a dull appearance yesterday, continue flat ; 
business has been transacted in the following lines—Manchester, Buxton, 

and Matlock, 3; Midland, 76); Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincoln, New 
10/., 12; Great Western, 943 ; London and North-western Fifths, 15}. 














3 per Cent Consols 993 100 Danish 3 per Cents ........ 824 
Ditto for Account, .......... 99; 100 Dutch 2) per Cents..... 64} 5} 
3 per Cent Reduced ........ 1008 } Ditto 4 per Cents .......... 98} 9} 
3} per Cents ......ccceeeeee 104} 2 Mexican 3 per Cents ....... 252 
Long Annuities ...........+ . 6] 15-16, Peruvian 6 per Cents....... 101 3 
Bank Stock .....ccccccscccs 229 230 Portuguese 5 per Cents1824, 100 2 
Exchequer Bills ......... coe 2477 Russian 5 per Cents ........ 120 22 
India Stock ........sseeeee8 273 76 | Ditto 4) per Cents.......... 104 5 
Brazilian 5 per Cents........ 101 3 Spanish 3 per Cents ........ 49 4 
Belgian 44 per Cents ....... 95 7 Ditto Deferred ........0008 224 
Chilian 6 per Cents ........ . 1057 Sardinian 5 per Cents ...... 99 6 
Danish 5 per Cents ........ . 1078 Austrian Scrip .occccceeeees _-— 
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STATE OF RAILWAY AFFAIRS: REPORT OF CAPTAIN SIMMONS 
TO THE RAILWAY BOARD. 


The annual report of the proceedings that have taken place in respect 
of railways in the year 1851 has been laid before the Committee of the 
Privy Council for Trade by the Commissioners of Railways, and has re- 
cently been published. 

It is remarked, that the railway communication increased rapidly from 
1843 to 1848; but that since 1848 the annual increase diminished, until 
in 1851 it fell below the increase in any of the years since 1844—it was 


only 269 miles. 
“The whole extent of railway communication open for traffic in the United 


Kingdom at the end of 1851 was 6890 miles; which are distributed in the | 


different parts of the kingdom in the following proportions. 





Miles. 
In England and Wales 5306 
In Scotland..........0.s000- 960 
BR ING. cscsecvccscscees ° 624 





Total in the United Kingdom 6890 miles open 
for public traffic.” | 

At the end of 1851 there were 5101 miles of railway remaining to be 
completed; but by the expiration of powers granted for the compulsory 
purchase of land, this number is reduced to 3888. 

** From examination of the various acts authorizing the construction of 
railways, and of the warrants issued by the Commissioners of Railways 
under the Extension of Time Act, which was passed in 1847, (11th Vic. c. 3,) 
it appears that the powers for the compulsory purchase of the necessary lands 
have been allowed to expire during the year 1851, to a further extent of 
2418 miles. 

“The other powers necessary to enable the companies to proceed with the 
construction of these 2418 miles, however, are still in force; so that if the 

had been or could be purchased, the companies might still construct the 
railways. The probability, however, is, that with respect to nearly the whole 
of these railways, the land has not been purchased, and that the railways 
will therefore never be constructed under existing acts of Parliament. If this 
be so, it would appear that there do not remain more than 1500 miles for the 
construction of which Parliamentary powers are now in existence: and as 
12,317 miles were authorized by Parliament, 6890 have been opened, and 
only 326 abandoned by the authority of Parliament, it would appear that 
about 3600 miles have been abandoned without the direct sanction of Parlia- 
ment, and without a corresponding reduction by the authority of Parliament 
of the capital which the companies are empowered to raise for their con- 
struction. 

“ From the latest returns which have been presented to Parliament rela- 
tive to the capital of railway companies, it appears that at the end of 1850, 
railway companies had raised, either by shares or loans, a sum equal to 
tort ee and that they retained powers to raise a further sum of 
122,431,900/. 

“ It appears also, that at the same date there were 6621 miles of railway 
communication open, 867 miles in course of construction, and 4472 not then 
commenced. 

This sum of 122,431,9007. would therefore represent what remained of 
the ay authorized to be raised by act of Parliament to complete the 
867 miles in course of construction, and the 4472 miles not then commenced. 

“ But as it appears by what has preceded, that 3600 miles, the construc- 
tion of which has been sanctioned by Parliament, have not been, and will 
pay never be constructed under existing acts of Parliament, it may 
reasonably be inferred, that of this large sum of 122,431,900/., but a com- 
paratively small proportion will ever be applied to the railway purposes to 
which, under the authority of Parliament, 1t was intended to be applied. 

“The sums raised annually previous to the year 1848 cannot be ascertain- 
ed; but since that period Parliament have required returns from the com- 
panies, from which it appears that the sums raised for railway purposes in 

= amounted to....... eoee 


1850 o os - 10,522,967 
The returns of the sums raised during 1851 have not all, as yet, been re- 
ceived ; and therefore the amount raised for the last year cannot be stated.” 
“From a table which has been prepared in continuation of the similar 
table in the reports of the Commissioners of Railways of preceding years, it 
appears that the number of persons employed in making railways was 15,947 
less on the 30th June 1851 than on the 29th June 1850; while the number 
employed on railways open for traffic has been increased by 3589 ; showing 
sagt employed upon railways to have been 12,358 fewer in 1851 than 
in ed 








“ As the very rapid extension of railways consequent on the proceedin 
of the years 1845 and 1846 appears, from what has been shown before wit 
reference to the capital of railway companies, now to be drawing to a close, 
the following comparative statement has been prepared with the view of ex- 
ne the fluctuations in the employment given by these extensive under- 


PERSONS EMPLOYED ON RAILWAYS. 
Upon lines Vpon lines in 


Annual Annual 
aa increase. eaneciin decrease. 
On May 1, 1847,,,..., 47,218 36,509 
de at0 Da ovns 08,999 
Un May 1, 1848....... 52,688 - 188,177 
ices 3,2 cee e es 84,961 
On June 30, 1849...... 55,968 } 103,816 
F neees 4,006 Benes 44,931 
On June 29, 1850...... 59,974 } 58,885 
sas 3,5 veces e 15,947 
On June 30, 1851,..... 63,653 } 42,938 


Total increase... 16,345 Totaldecrease 213,571 





Increase on lines open...... 16,345 
Balance of decrease,........ 197,226 


“ The general result shown by these tables is, that on the 30th June 1851, 
the number of persons employed upon railways, either in construction or 
working, was 197,226 less than at the corresponding period in 1847. It 
would appear, therefore, that in the interval which has elapsed this number 
of persons, who must have been withdrawn from other industrial occupations 
in consequence of the great demand for labour created by the impetus given 
in 1845 and 1846 to the construction of railways, had been again absorbed in 
other occupations, and obtain a we ky other means. 

“The reduction of labour, as divided between the three kingdoms, is as 
follows. The number of persons employed on the 30th June 1851 is less than 
on the Ist May 1847— 

In England and Wales by 
In Scotland by..........-.seseeees 
Te Troha BY 2... cccccccccescccsccccccccece 








| 85,391,095, — not unsatisfactor 
w 





From this it will be seen, that the cessation of railway works has fallep 
more especially upon Scotland, where the greatest proportionate reduction in 
the persons employed has taken place. 

«The number of persons employed in each country on the 30th June 185] 
was— 


| In England and Wales,............sseeeeees 80,612 
NL 710d dewonashuseiwebticveedeancsns 8,802 
Sh PION so cccnccenvssotentececesceesncees 17,087 

, es 106,501 ” 


An important section of the report contains the statistics of “ accidents,” 
In 1850, there were 32 passengers killed and 183 injured; in 1851, there 
| were 36 killed and 375 injured. But outof these 17 were killed and 20 in. 
| jured owing to their own misconduct or want of caution; leaving 19 

illed and 355 injured as the number of sufferers from causes beyond 
their own control. 

‘This result, giving a total of 374 sufferers, when viewed with reference 
to the number of passengers conveyed during the year, which amounted to 

, being about 4 in 1,000,000; but 
when compar rith the returns of the preceding year, (1850,) it appears 
that the traffic has not been conducted nearly with the same ae of safety 
in 1851 as in 1850; for while the number of passengers conveyed has increased 
in the ratio of about 17 per cent, the number of passengers injured by causes 
beyond their own control, which may be considered as a measure of the rela- 
tive safety upon railways during different periods, has more than doubled, 
the ratio of increase being 104 percent. It will be found also, upon reference 
to the last annual report of the Commissioners of Railways, that the casual- 
ties in 1850 more than doubled those that occurred in 1849 ; so that relatively 
the risk of danger in travelling upon railways appears to have considerably 
increased.” 

This increase in the killed and injured has occurred concurrently with 
the extension of the system of excursion-trains and the diminution of the 
number of persons employed upon each mile of railway open for traffic, 
The average number of persons employed upon all the railways in the 
United Kingdom open for traffic were on the 

SOth June 1849........ccccccccscccceccecs 10.27 per mile 
BR TORS BOND. cceccccccvcsccovesecesees 956 4, 
Se FH Pann ccicnnsdccesecacdsasecess 949 ., 

The Commissioners have analyzed the reports of forty-one accidents, iz 
which 19 passengers were killed and 355 injured. 

‘These accidents may be classified under two heads— 

1, Those which arise from accidental failure of machinery, or from de- 
fects in the roadway or works. 

2. Those which arise from defects in the establishment and management 
of the railways. 

This head may be further subdivided into 

A. Inherent defects in the system upon which the traffic is conducted. 
B. Defects in regulations. 

C. Inattention to regulations, or inexperience of servants. 

D. Want of punctuality. 

“ Of the 41 accidents that have been poems upon, 2 only appear to belong 
exclusively to the first class, while 25 belong to the second class, and in 14 
are involved circumstances falling under both classes.” 

“In four of the cases under the first head, it appeared that the locomotive 
stock was deficient, chiefly in consequence of the engines being overtasked ; 
in two of them, that the permanent way was out of repair; in one case a 
bridge had been partly taken down for alteration, without proper precautions 
having been taken to warn the drivers of coming engines; and in one case 
the station accommodation was inadequate for the requirements of the traffic 
which had developed itself upon the railway. 

** Under the division of whet has above * termed the establishment of 
the railways, including its management and staff of servants, it appears that 
in 27 cases are involved circumstances which come under the Class A, in 13 
cases are involved circumstances which come under the Class B, in 23 cases 
are involved circumstances which come under the Class C, and in 23 cases 
are involved circumstances which come under the Class D. Out of the 27% 
cases in class A, in which are involved defects that are inherent to the sys- 
tem upon which the traffic is conducted upon railways, it appears that in 
two cases the luggage placed on the roofs of carriages had taken fire; in 24 
cases collisions between trains had occurred, and of these 19 were cases in 
which trains conveying passengers had come into collision with trains con- 
veying goods ; four were cases in which passenger-trains had come in contact 
with passenger-trains ; in one case a goods-train with a goods-train ; and in: 
one case a passenger-train with a return-engine unaccompanied by a train: 

“The necessity that exists for trains to traverse a at different speeds 
adapted to the particular descriptions of traffic conveyed by them, whether 
passengers, goods, or minerals, produces a liability to accident from collision, 
which is inherent in the system uponjwhich the traffic of railways is at pre- 
—_ wees and from which it must be difficult, if not impossible, to 

ree it. 

‘“‘ The facts as stated above appear, however, to point to the principal de- 
fect of the the system, viz. that merchandise and minerals are conveyed over 
the same lines of rails that are used for the conveyance of passengers.” 

_ The report suggests that goods-trains should run in the night, sub- 
jected to time-table regulations ; that greater accuracy should be attained’ 
in the tables; and that the most rigorous discipline should be euforced 


among we servants 0: wwe Company. ; 

“Probably one of the best means that can be recommended for promoting 
the safety of the public upon railways, is an extended use of the electric tele- 
graph; by means of which, the traffic upon a railway may be so worked that 
no two trains shall be upon the same part of the line between neighbour- 
ing telegraph-stations at the same time. All lines do not possess this ad- 
junct to their establishment ; which requires a considerable outlay of capital, 
and a large establishment of clerks. Upon some lines the pee pen 
are not sufficiently near to one another to allow of its being used for this pur- 
pose; so that, although the use of the telegraph may, no doubt, be very much 
extended, its adoption upon all lines, and its employment in the manner here 
described, cannot be enforced.” 

The traffic-returns are very striking. F A : 

“The general results of traffic over all the railways in the United King- 
dom show that the aggregate number of passengers conveyed in 1850 amount- 
ed to 72,854,422 ; in 1851 to 85,391,095; being an increase of 12,536,673, or 








17.2 per cent. am ’ 

ithe gross receipts from passengers in 1850 amounted to 6,827,761/.; in 
1851 to 7,940,764/. ; showing an increase of 1,113,003/., or 16.3 per cent. 

“The gross sum received for the transport of goods amounted in 1850 to 
6,376,907/. ; in 1851 to 7,056,695/. ; showing an increase of 679,788/., or 10.6 
per cent. , 

“The gross revenue of all the railways arising from traffic of all descrip- 
tions, which in 1850 amounted to 13,204, 668%,, amounted in 1851 to 
14,997,459/., or very nearly 15 millions; showing an increase im the receipts 
for the year of 1,792,791/., or 13.5 per cent.” 








VIiIM 





XUM 


August 28, 1852.] 
TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


DERBY WATCHING THE BAROMETER. 
PanLIAMENT is to meet in November, and after a short session it 
will be adjourned for the Christmas holydays: such is the report | 
current in the public offices. But who knows as much ? Cer- 
tainly not her Majesty’s Ministers, nor their two chiefs. Parlia- 
ment may assemble; but when it collects, what will it do? No- | 
thing, very likely ; and if so, Lord Derby and Mr. Disraeli may | 
do what they will with it. But as your very quiet people some- 
times prove to be but slumbering volcanoes, so the Parliament of 
Nobodies may prove to have a bee in its bonnet, and may be very | 
troublesome to H. M. Ministers; insomuch that Lord Derby and | 
Mr. Disracli may be glad enough to cease to be in H. M. service. 

Or, short of any such melodramatic surprise within those new | 
walls that have as yet seen neither their Strafford nor their Crom- | 
well, such events may be in store as altogether to spoil the caleu- | 
lations of Ministers. It appears to be quite certain that Fate has | 
a particular spite against the present Cabinet, since it is preparing | 
to toss with Lord Derby in a game constructed on the principle of 
“ Heads, I win; tails, you lose.” The world is possessed, and is 
acting as the accomplice of that malignant Fate. To suppose that 
everything will proceed en régle, is to count without the host. 
Journals of all classes have wearied themselves with reckoning up | 
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of law: it is manslaughter ; but is it “justifiable” or not? There 
is no doubt that the aggressive function of a soldier employed in 
the maintenance of domestic order ceases when a tumultuous 
mob gives way. There can be little doubt that, viewed by itself, 
the act of firing upon a mob in its flight is an act of manslaughter : 
but it is impossible to separate a single act from the whole of a 





| very exciting scene; and against the last mistake must be set-off 


the long patience of the soldiers under the greatest trial to which 
a body of armed men can be subjected. They were attacked, re- 
viled, insulted, and made to sting in their flesh with the sharp 
concussion of stones; and yet, under the influence of their officers, 
for a considerable period they abstained from firing: whether at 
last the order was given by Mr. Delmege, or by one of the officers, 
or whether the men first fired without orders at all, there can be 
no doubt that they were provoked to fire by bodily pain, by out- 
raged feeling, and by apprehension of personal destruction; feel- 
ings which Fete | them after a long resistance. Those who 
have had the conduct of soldiers know well the restlessness which 
possesses men under such circumstances before they are permitted 
to engage ; they know well the relief which action imparts to the 
soldier ; and they know that, whether under that fever of impa- 
tience, or under the instinct of action, the soldier does but partially 
possess his faculties—he is possessed by a species of fever, sensitive 


| in the highest degree to incitement, and in a > degree 


deaf to the voice of caution or recall. But if at Six-mile Bridge 


the difficulties that are thickening round any British Ministry ; | the soldiers were worked up to a paroxysm of that kind, there is 
and all mankind is perverse. The Caffres will not be beaten, and | 4s little doubt about the fact as about any other incident of the 
the Burmese have forced the Indian Government to transform the | day, that the provocation under which they acted was directly 


itionary force into “ the army of Rangoon.” If the mob suffered 
= mn r 4 | from the soldiers, the fault was in the first and highest degree im- 


| putable to the mob itself, which evidently treated the soldiers, not 
as fellow creatures, but as beasts or monsters, whom it was lawful 
| to worry and destroy. The verdict of the Jury makes no account 
| of these circumstances, nor does it proceed upon any nice technical 
| interpretation of the law; but it roundly charges the soldiers as a 
| body with “wilful murder,”—an accusation far more strongly 
| betraying the impassioned feeling with which the jurors came to 
their judicial task, than corresponding with the facts before them. 
The employment of the military may have been a great mistake. 
' According to accounts which seem likely enough, the men who were 
| professedly under the “ protection” of the soldiers were really in 
| custody. Mr. Delmege, who appears to be a young man, and who 
| called upon the military to aid him in the evolutions of the day, 
| seems to have made them an instrument for carrying voters to the 
| poll against their will and in accordance with his own. The 
| voters, it is said, were enjoying a colourable restraint by their own 
friends, in order that they might not be compelled by their land- 
lord to vote against their inclination; and thus the “rescue” by 
| the military became in fact a real restraint. The story is at all 
| events believed by those who have opportunities of judging, and it 
illustrates in a remarkable degree the perennial conflict of tyranny 
| and subservience which prevails in Ireland. Here are men pre- 
| sumed to be capable of independent opinions, whose only refuge 
for the maintenance of those opinions is, not the sturdy defence of 
| them, but an exchange of one custody for another! It seems that 
| the “ independent elector” of Ireland does not hope for real free- 
| dom, but only makes a choice of the coercion under which he shall 
|lie. On the other hand, in lieu of standing their ground with 
firmness and calmness, the Irish seem on such occasions to 
cast about for the means of retorting a coercion on each other: 
| the ribandman shoots the hostile voter of the landlord; the land- 
lord drives the voter to the poll; the Liberal party imprison their 
allies in order to protect them; and the Tory party rush to the 
| military in order that the imprisoned voters may be “ rescued” into 
| the old bondage. In defence of their constitutional abuse, the 
| Conservative party calls forth the armed military, and “ order” is 
| defended by shedding blood: when all that is over, the blood-shed- 
| ders are called to trial; the Judges sit in pursuit of revenge, and 
pass a vindictive verdict which excludes from view one whole side 
| of the case. 
But the mischievous absurdity does not stop even there: be- 
| sides the utterance of the judgment, the Jury add to their verdict 
| a recommendation, that in future the guidance of troops shall be 
| only intrusted to Stipendiary Magistrates directly responsible to 
| the Government for their acts; in other words, the Irish sitting in 
| judgment on the force which is under control of the Executive, 
| condemning that force, still recommend that the management of 
| that force shall be more wholly than it is intrusted to the Execu- 
; tive. Educated in constitutional practice, the English view the 
| employment of troops to maintain domestic order with the greatest 
jealousy. Regarding it as the most powerful instrument in the 
ands of the Executive, they require that the military force shall 
| be employed under the direct control of the civil authority, repre- 
| sented by inhabitants resident in the locality where the disturb- 
| ances occur—by the Magistrates. That species of check is deemed 
necessary to prevent the resort to troops from degenerating into 
the tyranny of a centralized government like those of the Conti- 
nent; and there is no doubt that the steady adherence to that 
| practice has tended very much to train the English in the habit 
of holding their freedom in their own hands. In the declara- 
| tion at the end of their verdict, the Irish practically confess, that 
with them society is so torn by faction, that they are not fit to 
exercise that power of self-control without appealing, on one side or 
the other, to ove —althnedh arraying against mob coercion the co- 
ercion of the military arm of Government. The very allies of the 
mob party, sitting on the bench, declare that the control had better 
be handed altogether to the central Executive. It is possible that 


seotians have got Ministers into a scrape by challenging the 
Worcestershire Magistrate, who is so ready for the service of the 
Colonies, to fulfil their expectations of protection. And no sooner 
has the genius of a Malmesbury got out of that hobble, than the 
restless Republicans show signs of brewing a war with Peru exact- 
ly on the side opposite to his correct decision in the Lobos ques- 
tion; said correct decision being taken as an offence by the im- 
ticable Yankees. His nearer friend, Louis Napoleon, will not 
efer the Empire, and will not keep out of broils in the East like 
those of 1840. War, East, West, North, and South—it does not 
break out, but the threatening storm blows its puffs-preliminary 
with such perverse caprice, that the iceeeusenel mariner hardly 
knows how to trim his sails so as to make all tight and trim. In 
hauling through his home diificulties, Lord Malmesbury fell back 
apon his cook; but how to bring his batterie de cuisine to bear 
upon races so scattered and so distant, who can teach him? He 
‘would have to stand ready with pilaff and train-oil, ghee and mint- 
julep, bouillon and mare’s milk, all at once. Human cuisine could 
not endure such a strain upon it. 

At home, the Zimes imagines Lord Derby watching the baro- 
meter with sudden and violent alternations of hope and fear— 
fear predominating ; since a bad harvest, with Free-trade, would 
entail upon the agricultural supporters of the Minister deficient 
quantity without higher prices. No doubt, Lord Derby does 
watch the barometer; sitting before it continually, until the 
assemblage of Parliament; while the Poet of Alroy, the Laureate 
of Mount Ida and Mount Sinai, sings of Budgets that shall save 
society and bid Protection rise an improved phenix with new body 
and new name. It is well known that Lord Derby’s position is 
none other than that. 

But what then? What solace can the barometer give to 
him? If it fall, truly there will be hungry angry agriculturists ; 
hungry oma already beginning to grumble at Bradford, Paisley, 
and Kidderminster, in Hampshire and Warwickshire—hungry, 
and therefore turbulent. But if it rise—if wheat disappoint every 
fear, and send to all men a full measure—if the country be, not 
hungry and impatient, but contented and tranquil—what can the 
rising barometer then promise to the watchful statesman? The 
most frightful thing that can await him—a clear stage and no fa- 
vour. With such a set of colleagues! 
proaching opportunity. This trial has already been foreseen for 


the poor Premier, and we all know how terrible it must be. A | 


manager about to produce a much-pufted actor, not “ under every 
disadvantage” which can “claim allowance from an indulgent 
public,” but in the part written for him, by himself—not in a hos- 
tile House, but in a House smilingly expectant—that man can best 
conjecture Lord Derby’s feelings as he sits watching the rise and 
fall of the quicksilver, listening while Disraeli rehearses his songs. 
James Graham, too, waiting to criticize them in the Zimes. 
‘ Let it fall, or let it rise—let the time be troublous, or serene— 
itis all one to the present manager. He too is getting up the 
Pietro il Grande of his Jullien-Tamberlik. Up or down, it is all 
one, and he knows it. The only chance for him, the only “ turn 
of events” that could save his credit—and there is a spice of 
superstitious hope at the bottom of every breast—would be for 
the quicksilver to perform an unprecedented feat, and to go off, 
neither up nor down, but sideways. 


: SOLDIERY AT AN ELECTION. 

Ir is not so much the verdict of the Jury in the inquest at Six- 
mile Bridge which challenges reprobation, as the acceptance of that 
verdict by those who did not share the local excitement. In all 
cases of personal conflict, especially a conflict in which tumult 
rather than any specific deadly purpose on either side is the insti- 
gator, it is impossible to define very exactly the conduct of either 
oe Ph nu fact = the soldiers . once into - — while 

was flying up the street, may perhaps engage the highly culti- 
vated ‘= te J of the celebrated Trish 4 in domuing the aeaition 





The Nova- | ascribable to the conduct of their assailants. 
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this view may obtain some acceptance with the modern school | 
of politicians who hold that it is the perfection of economy to hand | 
over public functions to professional men ; who look only to the 
non-disturbance of the citizen from his civil or commercial duties ; | 
who do not look beyond the advantage accruing from the better 
maintenance of order in the hands of those specially drilled to dis- | 
cipline, and do not see that the use of a standing army, particu- 
larly at home, will gradually create amongst us that reliance on 
central authority which has subjected the Continental nations to 
absolute government. [But it is to be hoped that a more extensive 
public in England will comprehend this reductio ad absurdam, and 
will be deterred from a new-born dogma of our day, by the melan- 
choly exhibition which Ireland furnishes—Ireland, the yoluntary 
Helot for the instruction of England ! 


THE OSCOTT MANIFESTO. 

No candid man, considering the instinctive jealousy which churches 
have always exhibited towards education that was not under their 
own control, and also considering the difficulties which in Eng- 
land have hitherto foiled the efforts of those who wish to see es- | 
tablished a national system of education, will be disposed to cen- | 
sure very strongly the recommendations made by the Romish ec- 
clesiastics aeubie’ at Oscott with reference to the education of 
the poor children of their communion. Undoubtedly it is very 
sad, that children should from their earliest years be trained to 
look with suspicion and dislike on their neighbours and future 
fellow-citizens ; that a theological cordon sanitaire should be drawn 
round them, beyond which they are taught to believe there is moral 
contamination. But this is no more than happens to most children 
born in England within the pale of the Church, or of any of her | 
rival Protestant sects ; and we must not be surprised or annoyed 
that Papists should be as sensitive as ourselves on the religious | 
dangers to their children from communication with heretics and | 
unbelievers. Those who have been the leading opponents of what | 
they term a godless education for poor children, will not perhaps | 
regret the total withdrawal of the children of Roman Catholics from | 
Protestant schools ; believing that the mere presence of children 
who do not belong to their own church tends to shake the faith 
and loosen the convictions of those who do. For the rest of us, we 
must be content with the efficiency of education supplied by the 
rivalry of sects, instead of the efficiency that results from a wise 
economy of means, and the simple direction of school-labours to the 
one end of acquiring useful knowledge, and in the process forming 
such habits of mind as lay the foundation of happiness and virtue | 
in maturer years. 

N aeestiaslonn one cheering fact is to be gathered from this Oscott 
pasteral. The Roman Catholic clergy have the credit of knowing 
the poor of their congregations much more intimately than the 
clergy of most of our Protestant denominations. Whether their 
superiority in this respect is genuine or not, their evidence on any 
point connected with the feelings of the poor English Catholics is 
noteworthy and important; and they recognize such a desire for 
sound secular knowledge among the poor, as to be apprehensive for 
the stability of their faith unless it can be satistied in schools 
purely Catholic, and ground on this fact an earnest appeal to the 
wealthier members of the communion to provide the funds neces- 
sary for the erection and maintenance of such schools. This ex- 
perience of theirs so exactly tallies with the progress made by 
the Queen’s Colleges among the middle and upper classes in Ire- 
land, in spite of priestly denunciations, that it may fairly be 
concluded, upon the unexceptionable because reluctant evi- 
dence furnished by the clergy themselves, that the desire of 
knowledge is operating through all the strata of Catholic society in 
England and Ireland, and that the clergy, in order to prevent the 
total alienation of their flocks, are awakened to the necessity of 
satisfying this desire. Whether the Oscott appeal succeed or not, 
(and the slow progress made by the Catholic University in Ireland 
would rather hoor doubt on the probability of _—— one thing 
is certain, that this new appreciation of knowledge and education 
will accomplish itself, and will bring with it such a change in the 
mental oot moral condition of the Catholic poor as will neutralize 





and gradually annihilate the worse qualities for which they have | 
| pretend to contradict.” 


hitherto been notorious. Their slavish dependence on the priests, 


their factiousness, their intemperate language and actions, will | 
| standard around which the conflict will be fought. 


ield before the bracing and refining influences of even elementary 
snowledge and the habits formed in its acquisition. Nor, on the 
other hand, can a man’s knowledge be increased and his reflective 
powers developed, and the man yet remain where he was in religious 
theory and practice : as a rule, he will become more self-reliant, have 
a greater respect for himself, have more faith in his own intellectual 
conclusions, in his ideas of right and wrong, of truth and falsehood. 
The causes which have driven so many of our learned men, and so 
many of our people that have nothing to do, to enter the communion 
of the Papal Church, and which might seem at first sight to show 
that there is nothing in education or intellectual accomplishments to 


save men and women from superstition, are not likely to operate | 


upon those classes which have in the necessity for getting a living 
a mental tonic of invaluable efficacy. Over-subtilty, excess of 
logical acumen suicidally denying the ultimate grounds of all logie, 
morbid irritability of conscience,—these are not failings of either 
the middle or lower classes of a nation, whose practical duties and 
necessities train them to practical habits of thinking, when they 
are once taught that elementary knowledge essential as an origin 
for thought. So that we may expect, not only better citizens, 
higher men, as the result of a higher secular education among the 
Catholic poor, but that much even in their religious belief and 
practice would be altered in essence if not in form by the same 





\ built to be used as a chapel. 


| 


cause; and the residuum perhaps would be an inoperative doc. 
ma and a harmless ritual, as their outward badge of distinction 
from other Christian sects. Of course this would be rather the 
point of tendency than the actual result reached, but eyery 
year of efficient secular education would be a step nearer ¢}), 
limit. Nor would the effect on the Roman Catholic clergy them. 
selves be less important. An ignorant people foster ignorance jn 
their teachers, as surely as the reverse of this is true ; and a desire 
for knowledge among a people compels the teachers to acquire 
knowledge. Any improvement among the Catholic poor necessj- 
tates a similar improvement among their priests, or they lose theiy 
influence. In either case the country is benefited ; in either case g 
bad influence is destroyed, and the legitimate influence of superior 


| knowledge and worth is substituted for it. Whether the substitu. 


tion transfers the influence to teachers of another creed, is the con. 
cern of the Roman Catholic priesthood. This Oscott letter proves 
that they are alive to the emergency—that they see so far as to 
state on paper the conditions of the problem to be satisfied, 
Whether the Roman Catholic clergy can really give their people 
a sound secular education—can let them learn the truth about Na. 
ture and the history of the Church, and train their faculties 


to vigorous independent exercise, and to the faith in science 


which alone braces the human intellect to its full power— 
may be doubtful. But it is not doubtful that, if they fail to do 
this—if they attempt to adulterate the knowledge they impart, or 


_ to withhold ‘any knowledge—the spirit they have themselves re- 


cognized in their people will be the surest instrument of detecting 
the fraud, and of punishing the impostors by the rapid overthrow 
of the — thus attempted to be propped up. In any case, if 
the people are educated, either they will so far improve the reli- 
gious system of which they are the basis as to eliminate from it what 
makes it the curse of so many countries, or they will come out from 
it altogether, as the Irish are found to do in America. As, there- 
fore, we must not hope at present for a really national system of 
education for the children of our poor, we have no reason, either in 
the interest of Protestantism or of education, to do otherwise than 
wish success to the Catholics in their attempts to multiply and im- 
prove their schools. 

One piece of advice, however, which the reverend fathers give, 
may perhaps be counteracted by Parliament. They urge that, 
where a chapel anda school cannot both be erected, a school be 
Now, Government grants for school- 
houses certainly should be limited to bona fide school-houses, and 
not applied to buildings which, though used as schools, are in re- 
ality provisional chapels : otherwise we should soon have our scanty 
annual grant for education diverted from its original intention, into 
a church-extension fund for all the thousand-and-one sects which 
divide this happy island; a mode of indirectly and partially esta- 
blishing a// religions, to which objection might reasonably be taken. 





RAILWAY AMALGAMATION. 
THE subject of railway amalgamation on a gigantic scale is entering 
upon that sort of discussion which usually precedes some practical 
conclusion: it is argued for and against on the ground of expe- 
diency rather than principle, and the controversy is gradually 
narrowing itself to some very specific point concerning the public 
conyenience. The North-western Railway Company has proposed 
an amalgamation with the Great Western, for the mutual benefit of 
the two: the exact terms of the proposition have not been made 
public, but the Zimes infers much from the reply of Mr. Russell, 
speaking for himself and his colleagues of the Great Western in 
these terms—“It is our deliberate opinion, that it would not be 
deemed consistent with the policy of the present times to commit 
to the hands of one large company such an undivided control and 
power over the public traffic of nearly one-half of England, while 
the growing requirements of the trade of this country necessitate 
an extension rather than the limitation of means of accommodation 
upon existing railways.” An omission in Mr. Glyn’s rejoinder 
suggests to the Zimes a confirmation of its inferences. “To all 
the other points made by the Great Western Board Mr. Glyn offered 
very elaborate replies, but the general assumption that the public 
was to be ‘ victimized ’ for the benefit of the Companies he did not 


Here the Leading Journal may be said to have hoisted the true 
There is an 
idea that by these amalgamations, great companies, which have 
shown so strong an appetite for dividends even at the expense o! 
murderous accidents, intend to “ do” the public; and the Zimes de- 
clares that the public shall not be done. Now, in order to attain to 


| amalgamation, it will be necessary for the great Companies to show 


that there is bona fide no intention to “victimize” the public. We 
do not believe that they are yet prepared to show any such thing: 
obvious as the arguments for and against amalgamation now are, 
we do not believe that the question is yet ripe for a final solution; 
the utmost that it can hope to attain at present is a provisional 
solution. Lae 
The subject is one which has at least the advantage of being dis- 
cussed with arguments, on both sides, equally manifest and large. 
The benefits of amalgamation are immense and unmistakeable. It 
involves saving of capital, unity of plan, and mutual aid by Rail- 
way Companies, in lieu of the very opposite to all three. At pre- 
sent there is the utmost diversity of plan. Not only have capitals 


| been wasted in the construction of lines that are not wanted, in 
| the prevention of lines that were wanted, in the construction © 


two lines where one would suffice, and in an enormous conflict in 
Parliamentary Committee-rooms, but the same sources of loss con- 
tinue in a minor degree, and a competition which little serves the 
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public suffices to injure companies in various ways. It has for 
some time been very well understood by persons of sagacity and 
knowledge in railway affairs, that genuine railway prosperity is 


independent of competition, and that it entirely coincides with the | 
ublic interest. That policy will most conduce to the prosperity | 


of railways which most conduces to the habit of travelling on the 

art of the public. This statement is but a different —— for 
saying that a great development of convenience aad facility for tra- 
yelling will be a great eg of the revenue to accrue from 
travelling. Amongst these facilities would be simplicity in the 
arrangements of journies, and especially of cross-journies; a faci- 
lity now impeded at every turn by a jealous and obstructive policy 
of conflicting governments. The advantages of united action are 
indeed so evident, that we need not trouble ovr readers with ex- 
pounding them in detail. 
On the other hand, there is nothing to show that those who at 
present possess the management of railways are fit to be trusted as 
ublic servants. We do not speak from any accusations against 
railway functionaries, but we judge solely by their own avowals 
and acts. The manner in which they conduct the competition be- 
tween each other at present unmistakeably shows that they would 
not consult the public interest if they had the management with- 
out check by competition. When a railway company, under the 
screw of competition, can abate its charge from Lincoln to London 
to a certain sum, and can then exact a higher charge for the 
shorter journey from Lincoln to Watford, simply because at the 
latter point it escapes from the competition, it practically records 
the confession that it does not mean to charge the public that fair 
rice at which the interests of railway and public meet—but that 
it will charge more, unless it be —— by competition. The 
public knows well enough that railway companies are too big to be 
altogether coerced by any influence of the sort: but we all see, 
however, that competition is some check, and we are not pre- 

red to give it up. Again, the language which Mr. Laing, the 
hairman of the Brighton Railway Company, permitted himself 
to utter in regard to accidents,—describing them as things no 
more to be controlled by railway-managers than “ the light- 
ning from heaven,”— is quite suflicient to convince the public that 
he is not the person to be intrusted with the management of the 
highways of this country on behalf of the public. The public sees 
well enough, that competing lines brought within one manage- 


ment might be very beneficiaily used for that division of heavy | 


from slow traflic which is so much needed; but, beneficial as that 
division would be, the public cannot feel convinced that if they 
were released from all check the managers of railways would 
realize it. Mr. Laing, Mr. Glyn, and Mr. Russell, are amongst 
the most educated and intelligent men now publicly moving in the 
commercial classes of this country; but by their acts and their 
speeches the public knows that these the best men of the class are 
not yet ripe to be trusted with great public interests. The public 
knows that they will sacrifice these great public interests to the 
supposed trading interests of the bodies which they represent ; and 
for that reason, the public will not consent to give up such hold as 
it may have over them, imperfect as that hold may be. 

The Government Railway Board has proved to be a failure, 
partly from want of knowledge, partly from want of powers, and 
partly from that want of will which is the great vice in all public 
men and in the public habits of the present day. Mistrusting it- 
self, trimming between public demands and influential “ interests,” 
the Railway Board shil/yshallied until it reduced its efficiency to 
nought. Its reports on projects of legislation, which might have 
been so useful in directing Parliament, proved to be of little avail. 
Its control over railway companies has been very slight indeed ; 
and it may be almost said, that in only one of its functions has it 
realized any decided and obvious successes. In that one function 
the suecess has been manifest, and very beneficial to the public. 
It has enforced a real investigation into some of the most remark- 
able “accidents,” and has thus exacted a searching exposure of 
causes injurious to the public, which would otherwise have been 
covered up. 

Feeble as the Board has been in its action, no doubt can be en- 
tertained as to the possibility of rendering it more useful ; but in 
order to do so, it ought to be placed in a position less conflicting 
with railway interests at large. On the other hand, the facts at 
which we have rapidly glanced, of themselves suggest, that while 
railway companies are not fit to be trusted with the sole public ad- 
ministration of the national highways, there are substantial bene- 
fits to be attained by a common understanding and a common aec- 
tion. A machinery, therefore, which could give effect to that com- 
mon understanding and common action, might place within our 
reach certain benefits very desirable both for company and public. 
Such a machinery, for example, would be furnished by the creation 
of a Railway Board comprising perhaps the present official Board 
and also representatives from all the great Railway Companies. 

The immediate advantages to be anticipated from such a tri- 
bunal are apparent. It would ipso facto furnish a ground on 
which negotiations for mutual convenience might be conducted un- 
der a sanction imparting to the conclusions great authority. By 
reviewing all schemes of railway extension, amalgamation, or 
transfer, it might not only prevent many competing and abortive 
schemes, but might also suggest modifications equally conducive to 
the interests of the public and of the undertakers. ‘If its sittings 
were held in public, it would not only furnish the best ground for 
discussion of railway srojects by the most competent people, but 
it would also induce the separate interests to put their projects in | 
the best possible shape, in order to secure public favour, and to 
command the respectful attention of the joint tribunal. One 
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might anticipate from such discussions some elevation of moral 
feeling on the part of railway-managers themselves. By supervising 
various important details in the control of railways, as it might 
do—by the revision of by-laws, the revision of schemes, and the 
regulation of joint traflie—the Board might at once remove an im- 
mense cause of Parliamentary abuse, and render the stream of 
Parliamentary control, narrowed to fewer points, much more efli- 
cient. These are but a few of the functions implied in the very 
existence of such a Board: others will be suggested by the mere 
consideration of the idea. Such a tribunal appears to us to be for 
the — the utmost approach that could be made towards unity 
of administration, consistently with the training of those who have 
at present the practical administration of railway affairs, or with 
the public feeling. It would be a machinery for attaining as much 
unity as the march of events has prepared; it would give, instead 
of amalgamation, a kind of federation under official sanction ; it 
would develop all the powers hitherto existing, and would endow 


| them with greater efliciency, and with proportionate respon- 


sibility. 





DEVELOPMENT OF THE RAILWAY “ ACCIDENT.” 
Wuite the public is discussing the general question of railway 
administration, there happens the most flagrant instance yet known 
of that factitious “ accident ” which proves that the present system 
is intolerable. We need not go into the still sched details of 
the Bolton disaster, only a part of which is due to the unhappy 
pointsman who abandoned his post and thus permitted the crown- 
Ing visitation. The broad facts are, that séx trains were collected 
at one station, and that one of them was jammed up; that the 
congestion of trains is owing to overcrowding of the line combined 
with unpunctuality; the final disaster, to the negligence of the 
pointsman, and of those who gave him lax instructions. Nothing 
ean excuse the one great fact that so many trains were collected 


| at one station. The man who hanged himself in despair was 


chargeable with neglect in leaving his post too soon, but so are his 
employers for giving him instructions not sutliciently explicit. It 
appears that he had orders in two forms—by writing, and by word 
of mouth. Now, in such a case, the written orders should be the 


| more precise, the spoken orders only elucidations for the conve- 


nience of the recipient. Where there are written orders, the re- 
cipient has a right to cite them in his own justification; and 
verbal orders cannot be quoted against the written. What, then, 
were the written orders? The man was usually engaged to stop 
at his post till half-past eight o'clock: the written orders were as 
follows— 

“ Keep your signal lighted, and be prepared for these and all future spe- 
cial trains until they have passed home ; and keep a good look-out for any 
extra trains, engines, &c., of which you may not have received advice.” 

The pointsman went away at a quarter past nine o'clock, before 
the last excursion-train came up; but it is to be observed that the 
written order says nothing about his stopping over his time— 
nothing inconsistent with the interpretation that he was to be 
“ prepared ” or to “look out” only so long as he should stay at his 
post. Want of exactness in comprehending orders is a common 
trait with the uneducated ; hence the double necessity to lct the 
most precise terms lie in those orders which, being written, remain 
ever ready for reperusal. Probably the best way of all would be 
to station any such servant at his post, like a sentinel on duty, un- 
til he should be relieved ; leaving to him no diseretion as to staying 
or going. Lut, we repeat, whatever the balance of causation to 


| which the immediate disaster must be imputed, the gross fact is 


for ever established, that six trains choked up one station. The 
“ accident” illustrates most of the principal known causes of mis- 
chief—overcrowding of the line, bad arrangement, defective ma 
chinery, want of punctuality, and lax discipline. 

Bad as it is, let us not deceive ourselves and suppose that it 
is worse than might have been expected. It is a worse instance 
than any yet recorded ; but the instances have continued to grow 
worse, and they willeven yetcontinue. The report of the Railway 
Board corroborates a// that we have ever asserted as to the causes 
of accidents, only with an elaborate collection of authenticated 
statistics. It shows that railway “accidents” have arisen from 
known causes. The following classification of causes, with the pro- 
portion of the accidents assignable to each, we compile rather than 
extract from the report. 

Defects in establishment or m tnagement, 
Defects inherent in system ....cececeeeeeee 27 
Defects of regulation ......... ecccccecece 13 
Indiscipline or inexperience of servants .... 23 
Want of punctuality ecccecescecococsesce SO 
Defects of way or works, 


Permanent WAY. ccccccccccccvcccseseecess 2 
Locomotive stock ..ccccccsccccsccescesees 4 
Bridge. cccccccsee eeedse seesecne ovecesece 1 
Station accommodation......+eeseeseeeeees ] 
Other defects of way or WorkS ..eeeeeeeees 6 
Purely accidental. : 


These figures, cast up, will make more than the actual total of 
11 accidents; but that arises from the fact that some cases fall 


jointly under diversheads. Meanwhile, note that of 41 cases only 


2 are to be deemed purely accidental ; while almost if not quite the 
whole of the rest must be ascribed to causes forcknown. In other 
words, there were two real accidents, and thirty-nine cases of eala- 
mity caused by wilful neglect. It seems almost necessary to as- 
sure our readers that there has been no collusion between the 
writers of the report and of our own journal. 

That these accidents are increasing in number and magnitude, 
may be seen by the following comparison. 
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Killed Wounded. 
Be BR icccccee TE ccececesce 183 
Mb csececes TW cccsecscce 375 


The disasters increase because the causes increase; as will be 
seen from the next comparison for working railways in the year 
ending June 1851, in England and Wales. 


In 1850. In 1851. 
Extent of line. ccccccccccccecccs 6,308 6,898 
Number of passengers .....se00+ 58,514,435 70,471,179 
Goods (revenue).......seeseeeee 5,480,771 6,044,383 
Number of persons employed .... 59,974 63,563 


Showing a great disparity in the increase of servants as com- 
pared with traffic. This appears more clearly in the percentage. 


Increase of Per cent. 
Line extent (nearly)......... Secccccsccese : 
FANGS <cnccvvcsccscsccscoscescoessos 20 
Goods (revenue). ..cceccececceccceceececs 10 

TVANUS ccrcccccccccccccccccccccsecccces 6 


In other words, while traffic has been increasing at the rate of 
10 and 20 per cent, space and attendance have been increasing at 
the rate of 4 and 6 per cent. The average number of persons em- 
see per mile has actually decreased by .07 per cent: and this 
ecrease is progressive ; as may be scen by the average number per 
mile in the last three years, each ending in June. 
In 1849. In 1850, In 1851. 
10.27 9.56 9.49 
Constantly augmenting work in a given space, and progressively 
decreasing attendance, with the views expounded by Mr. Laing as 
to the practical impossibility of controlling accidents,—these facts 
explain on the most authentic data the progressive increase of dis- 
aster; and those causes are still on the increase. The Bolton acci- 
dent only reports progress; it will be excelled some day, if the 
Laing theory of accidents continue in force. 


THE UNION FARM AT SHEFFIELD. 

Tue Sheffield Guardians continue their experiment in reproduc- 
tive employment, in spite of serious obstruction, with much per- 
tinacity, and very cheering results. Since we last noticed the sub- 
ject, about two years back, the experiment has undergone a severe 
trial: a new board of Guardians was elected, not altogether hos- 
tile to the experiment, but decidedly hostile to the Union Clerk, 
under whom it had flourished ; and therefore they took the man- 
agement altogether out of his hands. Hence there was a sort of 
interregnum for a year, during which the experiment was con- 
tinued; but with less energy and clearness of purpose. At the 
last election, however, the choice of the ratepayers reéstablished 
a board less antagonistic; and the experiment proceeds again un- 
der the management of its original founder. 

The grand difference between the two parties is this—whether 
should the labour of paupers be applied to the cultivation of land, 
or to its simple reclamation? and it was the reclamation party 
that caused the interregnum. Much may be said in favour of 
their opinion, but it is open to three serious objections: difficulties 
in the present law impede that free purchase and sale of land in 
large quantities which would be desirable for the process of recla- 
mation; reclamation is only suited to really ablebodied men, 
whereas an easy cultivation can employ the comparatively non- 
effective—but there are at present no ablebodied paupers on the 





Sheffield books; and in some unions there is no waste land to re- | thought cowardly, which invites aggression. 





extend the doctrine which the Guardians have done so much to illus. 
trate—so much, and with so disinterested and publie-spirited a zeal. 


“SOUTH SAXON” ON NAVAL TACTICS. 

A GENTLEMAN of eminently Saxon name, who professes that his 
family “hail” from a maritime Saxon county, who has purchased 
land in that county rather than settle after his travels amid the 
seats of manufacturing industry, and who has adopted publicly the 
pseudonym of “South Saxon,” has undertaken the special mission 
of decrying ourZnaval force, as a needless expense. One might 
almost faney, that, instead of inheriting the spirit of the South 
Saxons, who backed Alfred in his national defences, he must in- 
herit the opinion of some subsidizing South Saxon who did not like 
to meet the Danes on their own element. If all had been of his 
mind, the position of the Anglo-Saxon tribe and of the Danish 
tribe would probably have been transposed in this day. 

But he supports his argument bravely, and sends to the Times 
an illustration of the hour. The demonstration of a naval force in 
the fishing-waters of North America, he says, was not “ bene- 
ficient” to our interest: it did not “aid our negotiations”; on 
the contrary, it was “a source of embarrassment and disadyan- 
tage to us.” 

‘Tt afforded American orators and writers the opportunity of presenting 
themselves before the world with a grievance: ‘Take away that insulting 
armed foree’—‘ We will not negotiate under duresse’— ‘Americans will 
never submit to be bullied’—and similar exclamations, formed the chorus of 
| senators and editors, and served asa convenient substitute for a discussion on 
the real question at issue. We felt the force of these remonstrances. Our 
Government was assailed with censure at home, and thus weakened in their 
position as negotiators.” 

Meanwhile, the Yankees, who conquered in the negotiation, 
avoid the expense of maintaining a “aan fleet in time of peace ; and 
are thus all the better prepared for war. Thus argues South Saxon. 

It is the easy sort of argument, which is admitted as soon as it 
is stated, if the facts be presumed ; and it is the more attractive since 
it jumps with the prejudices of an influential party in the class to 
which, South Saxon belongs. But it has little connexion with the 
real facts. Anybody may admit that it is idle and mischievous 
to employ an armed force when you don’t intend to use it,—since 
it can only exasperate what it is not meant to subdue; still more 
is it mischievous to make that bullying show in support of a posi- 
tion which your own people will not aid you in maintaining. Zhat 
was the reason why the negotiations went against us, and not the 
use of an armed force. As to the American parsimony in the 
| maintenance of a navy, Americans can tell Mr. South Saxon, that 
just now that very parsimony renders them not quite easy as to 
their own position in a war, though they can rely, far better than 
England, on their landed strength ; the whole manhood of the na- 
tion forming a national army. And sailors can tell Mr. South 
Saxon, that at the first break-out of the war, the mistrusting Ame- 
ricans would find their apprehensions justified. 
| There are three things more costly to a nation than the mainte- 
|nanee of any force, naval or military: they are these,—to be 
| thought foolish, which invites overreaching—and we will give 
| South Saxon the full benefit of the fishing illustration on that 

point; to be thought mean, which invites contempt; and to be 
All together, those 











claim. For the purposes of pauper labour, plain moderate culti- | three things would destroy the influence abroad of the strongest 
vation seems to be the best ; and that is the plan used at Sheflield. | country: if, indeed, the nation should not only be thought, but 
The farm has now been brought into a state to depasture cattle | should actually de foolish, mean, and cowardly, or only the last—it 





and to produce both milk and potatoes for the workhouse. 

After all items are sect one against the other, the loss on the 
farm is about 61/7. a year. This result is subject to two observa- 
tions. In the first place, the Guardians cannot take into account, 
as to be realized, the improved value of the land—which they hold 
on lease—simply because they cannot buy and sell it; other- 
wise they would have an asset of more than 500/. But that 
inability, lying in the present state of the law, might easily be 
removed; and therefore the additional value is a fair item in the 
account, as showing the success of the experiment. Tor, be it re- 
membered, the Sheffield Guardians are practical Poor-law Re- 
formers working without a reformed law. In the second place, the 
farm is a constituent part of the workhouse establishment, and the 
61/. is really the cost of working a labour-test. Now, what is ob- 
tained for that outlay? A labour-test so little vexatious, that the 
moody and contumacious behaviour of the ablebodied in “ the 
house,” which first suggested the experiment, ceased as soon as the 
men were transferred to the farm, mo they became cheerful and 
diligent labourers; and at the same time, a labour-test so effective 
that there is not a single ablebodied man on the farm—none who 
is not fuirly entitled to relief. Against the cost must be set the 
absence of those men who would otherwise have been chargeable 
in the house-account ; and some there certainly would have been. 
And even if they should come on, the test being of a truly repro- 
ductive kind, their labour would bring a specific value with it, and 
their maintenance would not be a dead loss. 

These facts came out clearly enough at the annual visitation, 
last week; which was attended by men well capable of spreading 
the practical information thus obtained : among them, for instance, 
were Mr. John Holmes, of Leeds, an active reformer of labour pro- 
cesses; and Lord Goderich, heir to broad estates, a student of in- 
dustrial economy, and successor in Parliament to the seat held by 
the late President of the Poor-law Board; a deputation from the 
Leeds Guardians, and inquirers from Hull, Manchester, Eccleshall, 
&e. Mr. Stark, the Secretary of the Poor-law Reform Association, 
and Mr. Mechi, the agricultural experimenter, are among the earn- 
est correspondents. For inquirers of such sort the Shettield Guard- 
ians afford a valuable locus standi; and in turn, such allies must 


| would destroy something more than influence, it would destroy 
| national existence. Perhaps if South Saxon were at the head of 
| affairs, after nearly a thousand years, the Danes might find their 
| chance restored to them. It is hardly worth while to try, however; 
and probably the experiment will not invite public concurrence. 


| THE CONVOCATION QUESTION. 
| Tie Guardian declines to continue its controversy with the “ Li- 
beral” journals on the expediency of reviving Convocation, be- 
| cause it and they view the subject from opposite points, and so 
are not likely to agree in their conclusions. “They treat the 
question in its political, not in its religious bearings.” We plead 
guilty to the positive, but not to the negative portion of the 
charge, though, as journalists, our more especial province is with 
the political bearings of the question. It is, we conceive, to treat 
the question in its religious bearing, when we ask the advocates of 
Convocation how far their scheme is likely to end in a disruption 
of a Church which, by its ritual, its preaching, and the personal 
influence of a large majority of its ministers, tends to foster and 
to strengthen in the minds of our countrymen a knowledge of fun- 
damental religious principles, and a reverential tone of thought 
| towards all ideas connected with God and the human soul. It is 
| to treat the question in its religious bearings, to ask whether it can 
possibly conduce to that which is the main object of a church, the 
| cultivation of “ the religious life” among its members, that the 
| doctrines on which that life is founded should be the constant sub- 
| ject of discussion in such an assembly as any representative 
| assembly cannot fail to be. It is treating the question in its reli- 
gious bearing, to suggest that those who wish to secure the pre- 
| ponderance of their own theological opinions, at the expense of 
| extruding from the Church men who hold an essential Christian 
| doctrine as defined in the New Testament, are guilty of treason 
| against that very unity they profess to desire, no less than against 
| Divine revelation, by elevating their own opinions to an equal im- 
| portance with its declarations. 











| At the same time, we admit that, in our opinion, the question 


cannot be treated rag | on religious grounds. If the Church is a 
religious body, it is also a national institution; and no question 
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concerning it can be considered adequately without taking this 
into account. The revival of Convocation might or might not be 
advantageous to the Church viewed apart from the State and the 
Nation—from the civil government and the body of the people ; 
put that is plainly not the point at issue, and the Guardian, in 
seeking to narrow the discussion to this point, takes it out of the 
region of practical topics; at least, the only practical effect that 
such an avowal can have, will be to merge the Convocation ques- 
tion in the larger policy of separating the Church from the State. 
Such a step would of course obviate many of the difficulties in the 
way of Convocation,—a very Alexandrian way of untying the 
knot: but there is no evidence that any large number of Chureh- 
men are prepared to go to this extreme, and the few who are, de- 
ceive themselves, we apprehend, in supposing that this would be 
anything short of becoming a “free” church supported by volun- 
tary contributions. 

Speaking of the journalists with whom it differs, the Guardian 
says— They treat religious influences as they might treat some 
awful power of nature, which, though full of danger, can be 
converted under careful safeguards to valuable purposes.” Would 
it not be fairer to say, that those journalists treat religious in- 
fluences as they would treat the beneficent powers of nature— 
avail themselves of experience to turn their forces to human use 
by such machinery as at once obeys and directs those powers? 
What secular politicians are afraid of is, not religion, but the 
mischief which religious organizations (whose prevailing spirit is 
seldom religious, however theological it may be) have done, and 
always may do, to the material, and more still to the human in- 
terests of society. It is the disregard of personal rights, of family 
life, of scientific truth, for which religious bodies have been noto- 
rious, that makes all friends to real progress look with jealousy 
upon any movement towards a theological Parliament, so far at 
least as to require guarantees that these priceless interests will not 
be injuriously affected by its deliberations. These guarantees once 
established, the Church might no doubt settle many of its own 
concerns far more effectively than they are likely to be settled by 
the Estates of the Realm. 


PROGRESS OF THE CHOLERA. 

On that memorable morning, in March 1712, when our esteemed 
namesake, Mr. Spectator, attended Sir Roger de Coverley, at his 
lodgings in Norfolk Buildings, to accompany the worthy Knight 
on a visit to the tombs at Westminster Abbey, he found him 
undergoing the process of shaving at the hands of his butler. Sir 
Roger was “no sooner dressed than he called for a glass of Widow 
Trueby’s Water, which he told me he always drank before he went 
abroad”; adding, that “he looked upon it to be very good for a 
Man whilst he staid in Town, to keep off Infection; and that he 
got together a great Quantity of it upon the first News of the Sick- 
ness being at Dantzick.” ‘Lhis notable anti-infection fluid was a 
distillation of poppies; invented, we presume, by the wealthy 
Widow Trueby. 

It is not a little remarkable that the “Sickness” of last century 
came by way of Dantzic, even as the cholera comes from that quar- 
ter in this our own time; and also that the quack specific spoken 
of as a counteracting agent should be a weak tincture of opium. 
The Sickness, like the cholera, came from the dirty parts of the 
world; and Sir Roger found, no doubt from experience, that the 
infection required to be repelled far more in the vitiated atmo- 
sphere of the town than in the pure air of the country. 

Cholera is again threatening Europe, through Poland and West 
Prussia. The progress of the disease is steady and assured. It 
appears to decimate one population and pass ou to another with a 
fatal regularity ; but its advance, though in certain specific direc- 
tions, seems to be unaccountable and capricious, unless we hold 
that it depends upon the sanitary state of the invaded districts. 
We first hear of it in the inferior towns of Poland; then it reaches 
Warsaw, slaying one day 244 and another 207 persons. The latter 
number dicd on the 18th of August, when there were 550 persons 
severely attacked and 1474 under treatment. In the Duchy of 
Posen, the epidemic has appeared at Pletschen, Jarocin, Newstadt, 
Dobrzyea, Klonowo, Philadelphia, where up to the 18th instant 
great numbers had fallen. It is remarked that in none of the 
three last-named localities was there any medical man, and that 
generally the insufficient medical attendance throughout the dis- 
trict had aggravated the evil. Since the 18th, cholera has ap- 

ared in various villages on the frontier district of Posen and Po- 
and. It has also entered Silesia, and killed off a contingent in the 
district of Landsberg: and to crown all, we find it by the latest 
accounts at Dirschau, Danizic, Elbing, and Marienburg. 

Detailed observation confirms the inference, therefore, that “ the 
Sickness” of our day is on its way, by the accustomed routes, to the 
Western parts of Europe and these islands. 

Whether cholera is “ contagious” or not, is a question which can 





well afford to wait for the decision of the scientific. It is not | 
very important so far as practical effort in mecting the evil is con- | 


cerned. For even if it is contagious, and a special morbific agent 
7) a and capable of transfer from person to person, as the 
Giobe is contending at these presents, still cholera patients must 
be attended, for the withholding of medical attendance would be 
not only inhuman but impolitic ; and belief in contagion should 
only dictate greater care and the adoption of precautionary mea- 
sures. It is an incontestable fact, that local impurities and atmo- 
heric corruption at least aggravate the severity of the disease, pre- 
spose the frame to it, and are indeed far wider causes than per- 
sonal contagion. The practical question, therefore, is not whether 
We may apprehend losses from the contagion of an epidemic, but 




















whether the conditions of our physical social existence are not such 
as to heighten its severity when it appears. It is evident enough 
that cholera is not necessarily contagious ; and as we improve the 
conditions of life, so we diminish the probabilities of the spread of 
the disease. 

The cholera is coming—and_ now is our latest time of prepara- 
tion. It is already the tenth if not the eleventh hour. An insig- 
nificant-looking sentence in the last weekly report of the Regis- 
rt Nogna on the health of London is therefore peculiarly well 

imed— 

** While cholera is in Warsaw, those measures should be carried out 
which experience has shown cannot be attempted when the epidemic is in 
London.” 

“ Those measures” are drainage and other hygienic arrange- 
ments. Any student of the Registrar’s weekly reports must see 
that an immense proportion of deaths by summer cholera and 
diarrhea were directly caused by the foulness of the conditions 
under which the sufferers lived and breathed. We cannot rebuild 
London before “the Sickness” shall be reported to have arrived 
at Mivart’s; but we may do something to cleanse it even in that 
time ; and we may prepare to undergo this next visitation with a 
healthier and more intelligent patience, to be followed, not by 
talking and pretences of sanitary reform, but by great practical 
repentance for not haying sufficiently obeyed the laws of life in 
our town polity. 


Crtters to the Editor, 


QUEEN’S COLLEG E, OXFORD: MORE LAST WORDS, 
23d August 1852. 

Si—Mr. Freeman’s original charge against the Commissioners was that 
they “‘ were not ashamed to refer to a transaction which had best be buried 
in oblivion ”’—7, ¢. as he explained it, a College election where it was pro- 
posed to prefer a candidate without examination, from presumably corrupt 
motives. 

He now not only withdraws the imputation of motives, but confesses him- 
self ignorant of the most important circumstances of the case, such as the 
conduct of the arraigned minority and the antecedents of the candidates. 
I leave it to your readers to decide whether the whole gravamen of the 
accusation is not abandoned; and if so, whether an apology is not due from 
the accuser. 

Your obedient servant, J.C. 

[In a dispute which concerned the honour and the feelings of individuals 
as well as a public interest, we have been slow to shut our columns against 
any reasonable ye : but the discussion is exhausted, and we must now 
stop. In taking leave, we must not conceal our own decided opinion, that 
the questioned transaction was altogether creditable to the gentleman pro- 
posed for election and to those who proposed him.—Eb. ] 








REPRESENTATIVE INSTITUTIONS FOR THE CHURCH. 
London, 23d August 1852. 

Stmr—tThe letters of your correspondents “ A Whig” and “ F, T. C.,” in 
favour of Convocation, have done considerable service towards the clearing up 
of this question, if only by eliciting your own most instructive remarks in 
reply to them. I think there is little more to be said in the way of question- 
ing the efficiency of a reanimated Convocation, beyond what you have urged. 
But “ A Whig” might perhaps be disappointed if I were not to respond to 
the friendly challenge with which he has followed up the frank assertion of 
his own views. 

Who shall say that, in these days of change, we are without an example 
of intrepid political consistency, when you have a correspondent who not 
only has the courage to sign himself “A Whig,”’ but can actually apply the 
old Whig creed of better days, with unshaken faith in its virtue, to our un- 
wonted modern emergencies ? This devotion cannot be appreciated without 
considering the difficulties in the face of which it is maintained. Observe 
the interpretation given by this creed to existing facts. According to it, the 
State is not, the Church is, “given up to the violence of oratorical dema- 
gogues, the oppression of overbearing and insolent rulers.” (Those imperti- 
nent cries of “* Name, name!” will of course be treated by a Constitutional 
Whig with the contempt due to such Radical personality.) In view of so 
conspicuous a fact as the blessed exemption of the State from those demo- 
cratical and tyrannical miseries to which the unhappy Church is a pitiable 
victim, what Churchman will not rush to that sanctuary of constitutional 
representation in which calm and reasonable liberty is enshrined ? Accord- 
ing to this creed, again, Louis Blane and the French President conspire with 
the Northern Powers in “ patronizing contempt for constitutional govern- 
ment.” Wanting the clue of this venerable creed, mere undisciplined ob- 
servation has supposed that the French demagogues, President and the rest, 
had practically reduced the theory of representation ad absurdum, not by 
Hyperborean contempt of the great Whig idol, but by extravagant worship 
of it. It is generally believed, not only that M. Bonaparte is the actual re- 
presentative of the millions of French voters, but that he would be elected, 
with at least equal unanimity, by the most perfect system of restricted suf- 
frage which Lord John Russell himself could devise. 

To leave this banter, (which I hope “A Whig” will take with the good- 
humour in which it is offered,) I will endeavour to bring the value of re- 
presentation to a particulartest. Let the Whig take his own list of “ fatally 
obstructive anomalies’’—(1) ‘The utter inefficiency of our cathedral sys- 
tem’; (2) “the enormous inequality in the value of livings” ; (3) “the 
unsatisfactory position of curates” ; (4) “‘ the inconveniences of the present 
arrangement of our Church services, which every one bewails and nobody 
ean cure’’; (5) “the absence of any check on the morality of communi- 
cating members.”” Let me observe, in passing, with regard to (1), that, as 
sensible men cannot agree upon any practicable mode of amending the cathe- 
dral system, the State, in the shape of Parliament, is seriously thinking of 
abolishing it altogether; with regard to (2), (3), and (4), that the complaints 
of ‘A Whig” will probably surprise most of the advocates of Convocation, 
and would certainly not be adopted by many of them as their own; the 
statement at the end of (4) being, I believe, a mistake. With regard to 
(5), you, Sir, have said enough. But let “A Whig” take his complaints at 
his own valuation. Let him also look over a list of the State-reforms which 
secular politicians are agreed in regarding as of peculiar urgency: he may 
find them, passim, in the Spectator or the Times. Then let him ask him~- 
self, which list of evils it is the more necessary and hopeful task to attempt 
toremedy. There can be but one answer. Lastly, let him ask any practi- 
cal politician, (I am afraid to say himself,) whether he looks to ‘“ delibera- 
tion” in Parliament as the means of carrying out those reforms. I will resign 
the very humblest pretensions to political knowledge if it be not answered, that 
all reforms must be matured and decided upon out of doors, and that Parlia- 
ment is ruinously and intolerably slow in giving the ratification which is 
necessary to legalize them. 
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Such is the belief of practical men in the efficacy of Parliamentary delibe- 
ration. It is because I have no hope that the evils which now weaken the 
Church can be remedied by any representative institutions; because I see 
and feel more and more that the good which ought to be done remains un- 





done, not for want of a mouthpiece to talk about it, but for want of a spirit | 


to do it—of that spirit of devout and heroic activity, and of readiness to sa- 


crifice private selfish to common Christian objects, which alone can do great | 
things; because I deplore that clergy and laity, shutting their eyes to their | 
own several faults, should try to persuade themselves that there is a specific | 


virtue in corporate action independent of the individuals composing the 

body, and because I foresee the deadening effects of disenchantment from 

such a fancy,—it is for these reasons that I feel thankful to those who will 
rotest against an idolatrous faith in mechanism, and endeavour to save the 
hurch from so pernicious a disappointment. 

If I may brave the Nemesis which seems to wait on modern predictions, I 
should prophesy, that the meeting of Convocation would not be signalized by 
that display of Hn | passions”’ to which “ F. T. C.”’ alludes as a prospect 
which alarms many Churchmen : I should rather anticipate a decorous dull- 
ness in their proceedings, relieved by due solemnity. Convocation, accord- 
ing to my reading of the future, would “deliberate’’ with scrupulous but 


considerate orthodoxy, “decide’’ without the least effect, and then compla- | 
cently call its enemies and the world to witness that it had not perpetrated | 
But if it should gain sufficient courage to attack such “ prac- | 
C.”’ culls from the infinite, ‘the abuse of epis- | 


any scandal. 
tical perplexities” as “F. T. 
copal power”’ (!), ‘* the excesses of Romanizing clergy,” ‘‘ the ignorant zeal 
of Protestant laity”’ C%, it seems at least probable that these “ impelling 
forces’”’ would very shortly impel it off the stage altogether. 

Yours faithfully, D. 


25th August 1852. 

Sir—In fulfilling my duties of late as an elector of Diocesan Proctors, I 
proposed to myself these two objects—1. Whilst we rendered the elective 
process more than a sham, which courtesy only could call solemn, to try and 
evidence to the world that clerics could meet for purposes grave and exciting, 
without strife and disorder; 2. To try and return men who by judgment 
and temper might be equal to whatever is before Convocation, be it action 
or dissolution. 

I mention this, because over and above, and perhaps even before, and ra- 
ther than, the direct ends which may employ Convocation, and answer your 
correspondent’s inquiry as to ‘*‘ What Convocation is to do?”’ that which was 
to be done by us as electors is now to be done by the body elected. I think 
the spirit expressed in the first object, rather than any accurately-defined end 
or settled purpose, should be the primary regard. And just as we should 
have obstructed our real purport by a debate on Convocation or its involved 
points, so, though these are its legitimate objects, and were not ours, Con- 
vocation itself had better first propose to itself that retainer on the public 
mind which results in calmness and moderation. ‘This is not the mere 
mee or negative demonstration it at first appears. Much of ulterior use 

pends on the moral hold previously attained. There is a general assertion 
to be disproved, and a new feeling excited that the clergy as a body deserve 
confidence, though the force and dignity of their own self-control has to be 
proved; and the real body clerical, never yet fairly heard, have now this 
issue intrusted to them. 

As I believe the aims and principles of the body of the clergy are as dif- 
ferent as possible from the prominent individuals, episcopal or capitular, 
through whom the public, as such, has heretofore known the Church, so I 
hope these aims a principles may, through Convocation, possibly be made 
apparent. Of the likelihood of this, the late elections gave much promise ; 
for at those I attended, the unreasonableness, indiscretion, and littleness, 
were entirely with those who wished to keep the Church in her unreal re- 
presentation: the advocates of a real Convocation won strength from their 
equanimity and information. 

Short of such extreme operations in property and discipline as you de- 
scribe, and which certainly could only aggravate the jealousy and alarm felt 
at a clerical executive, there might be much use of Convocation as a deli- 
berative assembly on questions exclusively Church questions, and on which 
information and guidance is often much needed. ‘This use would probably 
grow as confidence for judgment and temper was established. How often do 
measures halt for want of the Church’s opizion ! how often do they seem to 
miscarry or prove abortive, when perhaps some fuller acquaintance with the 
things or persons legislated for might have secured a better result ! 





On the debate on Lord Blandford’s bill last session, the Home Secretary | 


objected, that the opinion of the Church was essential to its due consider- 
ation. I suppose that opinion of the Church, so conveniently often referred 
to by a Minister, means practically the opinion of the Bishop whose opinion 
is most in accordance with the said Ministers, and so, sometimes, about as much 
represents the opinion of the Church as the late Prime Minister's did, and 
never in any real sense is it. Now Convocation might be a body really ex- 
pressing that opinion. Certainly, in the late Proctorial elections, it is the 
clergy’s own fault if their opinion is not represented in the Lower House. 
Lord Blandford’s bill dealt mainly with the Episcopal and Capitular bodies ; 
I should like the public truly to know what are the deep stirring opinions of 
the true clerical body on those two elements of our Church’s outward form. 


I believe you would see that the clergy could, or willingly would, get over | 


the obstacle of ‘* vested interests.”” It is rumoured that, in furtherance of 
the objects of the said bill, to which the Government stand in some sort 
committed, Southwark is to be raised into a see, and a true pastor, the Vicar 
of Kidderminster, may be called upon to fill it. The clergy generally have 
strong notions, that not one see and one true overseer, but many, ought at 
once to be created ; and they could readily supply a measure free from the 
bad workmanship which marred Lord Blandford’s, Also with regard to Capi- 
tular bodies, let them only be referred, not to the cold erastianism of * vested 
interests,”’ but the enthusiasm of the body clerical, and it would rescue 
them at once, through use and a real living service to God, alike from the 
‘vested interests’ themselves, and those who would destroy them. 





I cannot let go your remarks last week on docirine as an object of Convo- | 


cation without one word. Of course, to apply more stringently the test-screw, 
either by another turn or by improved machinery, is out of the question : nor 
can the difficulties be denied in assuming any ereed as the ruling faith of the 
nation. Yet it may be asked, are not those difficulties simply inherent in the 
forces of that nature which the said faith was given to correct and change ? 
And therefore, is it not, on the face of it, an inverse proceeding to make ob- 
jective truth a mere Lesbian rule, as you scem to suggest as at least now ne- 
cessary, fashioning itself by the subjective disposition brought to bear on it? 
Your closing sentences startle me into even astouter mood. When the prin- 
— of mere barter and exchange can be contemplated even as possibly the 
sole national cement, it is time for religious dogma to doubt even the expe- 
diency of concession, M. 


Clifton, 23d August 1852. 
Str—Churchmen are much indebted to you for bringing out clearly the 
real and very considerable difficulties which beset the revival of Convocation. 
The position which I took up last week was, that what was required was a 
legitimate organ for the expression of the mind of the Church; and that, 
whatever might be the result, we had a right to demand ¢his. I am not 
aware that this has been denied. If not, we may retreat at last to this posi- 
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tion, as our forefathers did to the keep of the feudal castle. But we are asked 
to predict the working of this body which we seek to call into existence, anq 
to show that it is likely to bring about actual and desirable reforms. = 
| pect, then, that many of the supposed dangers will be obviated in two ways 
‘irstly, by the control of Parliament. For Parliament would never “ dele. 
gate’’ its powers to any Synod whatever; and so no synodal act could be. 
come law without the sanction of Queen, Lords, and Commons. Secondly 
by - strong infusion of the lay element which ‘ Convocation of the Future” 
implies. 
tts operation as to the settlement of doctrine might be inclusive rather 
than exclusive; might tend to “ minimize” rather than to “ maximize” 
(the words are not my own) the articles of faith. But, at any rate, we 
should know the sense of the Church of England. “ Sint certi denigue 
fines.”’” With regard to discipline, it assuredly would not attempt to revive 
a system of excommunication and penance, but would act beneficially in the 
matter of the correction of clerks and the harmonizing of rubries, &c. That 
it would really exert itself in schemes for increasing the efficiency of the 
Church and the correction of abuses, the only security, that I know, is that 
Churchmen are not the persons /eas¢t interested in attaining these objects, 
and that the assembly would not consist wholly of ecclesiastics, much less of 
such ecclesiastics as are interested in the perpetuation of scandals. I doubt 
whether any solution can be given to the question, ‘* How will Convocation 
work ?’’—Solvitur ambulando, ¥F. TG 





Sir—The question of the revival of Convocation has been so obscured by 
party views and irrelevant discussions, that perhaps I may be allowed to at- 
| tempt to clear the subject a little. 

It appears to me, that on one theory alone can the revival of Convocation 
be nowadays consistently opposed. 1 will explain what I mean. The views 
men take of the National Church may be broadly divided into, first, the 
“Catholic ’’ view; and second, what may be called, for want of a better 
name, the Arnoldian view: those who adopt the first regard it as an Esta- 
blished Church, i. e. a Divinely-instituted polity, which happens to be en- 
dowed by the State; those who hold the latter, as a Church Establishment, 
i. e. a national institution for a religious purpose. Under one of these two 
heads every man who has an opinion on the subject must fall: the Evan- 
gelicals try to shirk the alternative, but I believe practically most of them 
hold the first view. 

Now, how any man who holds the “Catholic”’ theory, or any modification 
of it, can honestly oppose the revival of Convocation, is to me unintelligible. 
For is it not a gross anomaly, that a society of Divine origin should be go- 
verned by an assembly external to itself, and in theory wholly unconnected 
with it? Surely no logical and independent thinker could for a moment ac- 
quiesce in such a state of things. 

But to those who hold the latter theory, the existing constitution presents 
no such anomaly. They regard the Church Establishment as in theory co- 
extensive with the nation ; its legislation, then, must be also that of the na- 
tion. It owes its existence to Parliament; by Parliament it must submit to 
be governed. A Youne Layman, 





WHAT THE CHURCH WANTS. 
23d August 1852. 

SrrcraTtor—You have been wisely asking what the Church wants. If 
you will allow me, I will briefly explain to you. 

First, the Church certainly wants— 

(a) A better selection of Sunday Lessons, or else the clergyman allowed to 
select for himself. 

(4) A practicable service for week-days, much on the plan of King Ed- 
ward's First Book, omitting a good deal about our most gracious Queen and 
Parliament, and approximating more to family prayers. 

(ec) Clergymen no longer obliged to thank God for removing the most hor- 
rid profligates to heaven. 

(¢) The political State services (of Charles and William) made less acri- 
monious, and less contradictory; though some acknowledgment of Divine 
Providence in moulding the national destiny might be retained. 

e) A discretion, with defined limits, of singing substitutes for the litur- 
gical hymns or psalms, which were formerly sung, but are now read in ad- 
dition to the singing. 

(f) Divers arrangements for hastening the abolition of sineeures and 
pluralities, subdividing parishes, giving to deacons in the charge of large 
districts superintendence from neighbouring presbyters ; an option of ofler- 
tories or partial pew-rents instead of church-rates, or to cke out stipends ; 
consultations about the possibility of morad discipline, lay or diaconal exhort- 
ation, and ordaining schoolmasters in poor districts to act as clergymen on 
the Sunday. 


Secondly, the Church probably wants— 

(a) An organ expressive of whatever may be her existent thoughts, wants, 
and sympathies; and the utmost attempt to reconcile latitudinarian think- 
ers, consistent with the retention of more primitive believers. 

(4) Some explanation, for the mutual convenience of high and low, re- 
| garding such points as the 17th Article and the Baptismal service, or the 
30th of January and the 5th of November. 

(c) A modifying, in the above sense, of subscription to the Thirty-nine 
Articles ; and the Creed, called Athanasian, either much softened, or read 
only on Trinity Sunday, and then at the clergyman’s discretion. 

(d) Some kind of olive-branch held out to the Wesleyans ; but not in such 
| a form as to negative the continuity of the Church orders. 

(e) A very large intermingling of lay communicants in all Church con- 
sultations : which might be provided by electing a duplicate set of Church- 
wardens; the second set being chosen only by communicants, and = nt- 
ing the parish only in spirituals. These, meeting in each rural deanery, 
might select one or more representatives of their body for the central Synod. 

(f) All sorts of obsolete canons, and jumbled-together services, at least 
revised, and either modified, or a great latitude of explanation and permis- 
siveness introduced in the margin, so as to have less glaring inconsistency 
between words and realities. 

Generally speaking, then, you observe, the Church wants greater freedoi 
alike of thinking, praying, and acting, but with security that their extrinsic 
freedom shall not become an internal tyranny. The necessity of Parliament's 
aid to confer legal stringency will secure that point, especially if the devout 
lay element is largely introduced. But even the elimination from the House 
of Commons for all Church purposes of all non-Anglican communicants 
might give a skeleton of a Synodical laity; though the Spiritual Church- 
warden scheme is much better. Some might perhaps add to my second 
category of probable desirabilities a plan for letting each congregation s/a7r¢ 
with the lay or episcopal patron the nomination of the incumbent, upon 
condition of their making up the stipend to a certain amount. 

But I forbear. Oaly a shen in your article suggests the remark, that 
the philosophy of the fourth century of the Christian «ra was perhaps as 
good as that of four centuries earlier ; and any attempt to purchase greater 
latitude as regards Nice, by more inquisitorial prescription as regards Jeru- 
salem, might turn out abominably. But the grand remedy and desideratum 
is, a vocal organ for whatever may be the great current of life and devotion 
and thought in the Church from time to time. CaM, 
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7a 
BOOKS. 
LALOR’S MONEY AND 
Tus work is distinguished by vigorous and vivid literary power, 
by a high and generous spirit engaged on matters of vital concern 
to the British public, and by a political economy searching and 
striking, though frequently questionable. Its general object, as 
might be inferred from the title, is to consider the economical ques- 
tion of the “money” or capital of England, in connexion with the 
far higher subject of our public morals. A more precisely avowed 
purpose of the writer is to endeavour to trace the action of the 
gold from the diggings of California and Australia upon our cur- 
rency and industry. In reality, however, the work has a much 
wider range of subjects, without a very close connexion between 
them beyond the fact that they refer to the present condition of 
England either as regards money or morals. 

Mr. Lalor begins with the question already mentioned: what effect 
will the increased supplies of gold have upon our currency and in- 
dustry ? and the first part concludes with the very probable affirm- 
ation that its tendency will be to keep the money-market easy, 
to increase the amount of surplus capital seeking empl» yment, and 
to stimulate speculations that shall end even more disastrously than 
the mania of 1845 for the fortunes of individuals and our commercial 
morality. Between the statement of the proposition and its deter- 
mination a variety of economical questions are discussed, in con- 
nexion with currency, credit, capital, and income, and some power- 
ful pictures of the monied interest and its modes of conducting 
business presented. Much of the political economy seems to us 
doubtful, to say the least; but it is needless to go into those mat- 
ters, since nothing in Mr. Lalor’s large conclusions really depends 
upon them. If the whole of the first part were expunged, many 
striking sketches would be lost, as well as many economical dis- 
cussions, useful as compelling the reader to reconsider the subjects; 
but the logical econclusion—that we are threatened with a plethora 
of unemployed capital, which is very likely to end in a ruinous 
wra of speculation, as the first result of “ the diggings ”—is quite 
independent of many of Mr. Lalor’s propositions, and could be 
reached by a more direct process. 

Formally, the book is in three parts: the first, already described, 
is called “ Dangers”; the second, “ Precautions”; the third, “ Path 
to the Remedy.” The same defect of logical structure prevails in 
the second division as in the first. As many dangers to the 
country are pointed out in the “ Precautions” as there were in 
“Dangers ” express, and some precautions take the form of remedy 
as much as the propositions in the “ Path to the Remedy.” This 
Path is mainly a more liberal and charitable Christianity. The 
precautions chiefly resolve themselves into expenditure of money 
for public objects under the form of public guarantee, in order 
to direct the unemployed capital of the country into useful 
channels, which will otherwise turn into mischievous channels. 
Some of these are unobjectionable—as the encouragement of emi- 
gration and the formation of parks; though it is a grave question, 
whether such national expenditure as the last should not be from a 
surplus of revenue, rather than by loan. Hygienic propositions— 
as drainage, water supply, and model lodging-houses—are also 
among those public works that may rightfully be helped in a rich 
nation ; though there are still graver objections to the State’s un- 
dertaking the whole speculation with borrowed moncy, first from 
the exceeding difficulty of directing its proper application, and next 
from the fact that water-supply and drainage could be carried out 
by those portions of the public which would reap the benefit, if 
they had tangible plans, and if legal facilities were given to them 
and to the lenders. A third proposition is not only opposed to all 
sound political economy, but to all experience: it is neither more 
nor less than to furnish capital to those farmers who have not the 
means to improve their mode of farming. If it be true, as Mr. 
Lalor, a thorough Free-trader, states, that the farmers have suf- 
fered by the change in the Corn-laws, and that the nation at large 
has profited at their expense, this points to an error in the mode 





MORALS,* 


of the alteration six years ago, (though it is nothing more than | 


other classes suffer from acts of Parliament): but the State would 
undertake the task of Sisyphus if it once undertook to supply 
needy producers or dealers with the capital in which they are deti- 
cient to properly carry on their business. 


Mr. Lalor is not a “ practical man,” who enters upon the dis- | 


cussion of economical subjects without having studied political 


economy: he is well and widely read in the writers upon the | 


science ; but political economy is not his forte. The morals of his 
“book for the times” are far better than the “money,” unless 
where the money is connected with the morals. He shines less in 


the exposition of principles than in the denunciation of errors, es- | 
P on of prin ples than in the de 4 | improvement before it can hold its own with the intelligent supercargoes 


pecially where some selfish or sordid or cold-blooded motive is 
mingled with the error. Apparently Irish by blood, he has a ting: 
of the better kind of Irish rhetoric in his style, which leads him to 
a full-charged statement ; but with the Irish disposition to warmth 
of colouring he combines the higher qualities of the higher class of 
Trish minds : a lofty and 
mean, or self-seeking ; an admiration of high qualities wherever 
they exist ; a wide and genial sympathy with all that is manly, 
tender, and generous in our nature ; with an indifference to eon- 
Sequences in a great cause, and probably his nation’s disposition to 
rush at the end without a careful reckoning of the means. These 
qualities have been improved by scholarship and study ; probably 


* Money and Morals: a Book for the Times. Published by 
Chapman. 


By Jola Lalor. 


generous scorn for all that is narrow, | 


tempered by the restraints of Saxon journalship; though this last 
may have contributed to give his book its disjointed form. It 


| is less a treatise or series of treatises than a number of papers, 


of great power, warmth, vitality, and eloquence, on many of 
the glaring moral deficiencies of the day in public men and the 
public mind. To these are added many vigorous sketches of our 
monied and commercial system, the result of observation and re- 
flection, animated by rhetorical if not poetical genius ; some lifelike 
pictures of the errors of the abstract school of economists ; and 
many expositions of more abstruse subjects, which are worth 
reading for the arguments, or for the manner in which they are 
presented. 

_ As an example of Mr. Lalor’s mode of exhibiting a system and 
its classes of men, part of his description of the money-market may 
be taken. 

“The money-market, like the greater portion of the commodity from 
which it derives its name, is invisible. It exists only as a creation of the 
mind, Sometimes the imagination pictures it as floating between the Bank 
of England and the Mansionhouse, as a man, according to his temperament, 
vaguely conceives his soul to hover about his head or his stomach. But, in 
truth, the money-market, like the principle of life, is everywhere. It is the 
nervous system of the whole material organization of society; its go- 
verning masses being in London, but filaments through which, with 
electric speed, sensations are received and impulses transmitted are spread 
out through all parts of the kingdom. Of course it happens that, like M. 
Jourdain speaking prose, many worthy persons belong to the money-market 
without knowing it. From the Bank of England, at one end, to the thrifty 
maid of all work who deposits her savings, at the other, it includes all who 
are lenders or borrowers of money. In the centre of the whole, grand and 
gigantic, stands the Bank of England, like Jupiter among the Olympians, 
able at times to hold all the rest suspended by a chain, Next in order 
come the private bankers of the City, the aristocracy of the profession, 
who, with their clearing-house, form, in the way already explained, one 
united institution. Outside these, and by an illiberal and absurd regulation 
excluded from the clearing-house, stand the various joint-stock banks, from 
the London and Westminster, operating with three millions of deposits, to 
the youngest member of the family, which starts with a modest capital of 
fifty thousand pounds. In appearance, humbly beneath all these, but in 
truth familiarly amongst them, glide about the brokers, an altogether pecu- 
liar class of men, like Oliver Le Dain, Barber Premier of Louis X1., caring 
more for the substance than the show of power. It is their business to 
know, and they do know, everybody and everything which can have the 
remotest practical relation to money. They have the mesmeric faculty of 
thought-reading. The exact figures of a merchant's balance-sheet, though 
a profound secret between him and his head clerk, they know how to de- 
cipher in the quiver of his lip or the wrinkles of his eye. They can tell a 
bad bill by the fee/, and if there be a taint of bankruptey within miles they 
snuff it in the air. These are the architects who build the most lofty and 
delicate portion of the edifice of credit, and under their skilful hands its fairy 
pinnacles shoot far into the clouds. Ever on those dizzy heights, where 
their work of doing and undoing is incessant, they tread the edge of preci- 
pices like Alpine goats, and though it be but a hair between them and de- 
struction, that hair is almost always sufficient. 

“Not distant in space, but in a wholly different atmosphere, are the 
bankers of the West-end, some of them with a history going back to the 
time when Charles IL. plundered the goldsmiths. These are the bankers of the 
peerage and the country gentlemen, sharing somewhat in their calmness and 
easy strength. The pulse does not beat here with the quick stroke of Lom- 
bard Street, nor are they the men foremost in a crisis to go up with whits 
lips to the Chancellor of the Exchequer. Humbler, and yet Ae to these, 
are the provincial bankers of the rural districts; excellent men in their way ; 
pleasant in stories of hairbreadth ‘scapes in panics and convulsions; not 
too strict to lend now and then upon a mortgage, and think it a good bank- 
ing security, knowing every tree and hedgerow in the acres which it pledges, 
but thoroughly useful withal, from their local knowledge and connexions, 
= who would be ill replaced by the stipendiaries of a central and distant 
yoard,’”” 

The exposition of the error of the abstract school of economists 
in taking no account of time or human nature in their speculations 
on the transfer of capital and labour to new employments, is ano- 
ther piece of powerful writing, animated by human feeling. The 
truth is, that for a man to change his vocation after the early part 
of manhood, is a very diflicult thing to do in the case of great 
abilities, and constitutes an exception to the rule. Even then, it 
is only accomplished in obedience to circumstances and opportunity. 
This is Mr. Lalor’s exposition of the error as regards “ the transfer 
of capital.” 

“The regular flow of capital from the less to the more profitable employ- 
ments, is one of the familiar postulates of political economy, so frequently 
assumed in its reasonings as to cause most of those who use it to forget ha- 
bitually that it is only a postulate, admissible as applied to long periods, but 
utterly contradicting experience when it is assumed as taking place either 
rapidly or without the most calamitous reverses of individual fortune. I 
know the self-rectifying principle in the social organization which draws 
new capital to the most profitable employments, and also borrowed capital 
even from active but less profitable exercise; but our concern here is with 
a vast mass of capital, neither new nor borrowed, upon which profits are low, 
which therefore ought to have its condition mended by transfer, but for 
which the word transfer can have no possible meaning but that of destruec- 
tion. 

‘Suppose, fora moment, which I do not believe, that free trade were 
really to inflict permanent injury on the shipping interest. 1 do not believe 
it, though doubtless the personnel of our mercantile marine will require some 


and captains of North America. But suppose the case of a shipowner having 
really to transfer his capital, what is the meaning of the process? It means 
and can mean nothing but total rvin, a simple abandonment of the ships 
which ave the capital to rot in the docks or at the river-side. Of course a 
sale of the ships, though a transfer for the individual seller, is none in the 
sense of the argument, as it would still leave the same amount of capital in 
the unprofitable employment. : 

“So of agricultural capital; what is the meaning of its transfer ? It is 
true that crops, live stock, and draught cattle are always saleable; but what 
is to be done with the expensive manures or the drainege? How would 


| Mr. Mechi transform his costly and admirable apparatus into something 


which could be applied to the extended manufacture of calico, or to the pro- 
duction of that which is now most of all in demand at the gold-mines, 
namely, bitter ale and bottled porter? But we may a in an ordinary 
case, that a farmer can extricate most part of his capital from his holding. 
When the fields are swept bare, and the auction of the old ancestral furm- 
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ture is at an end—when he has taken his last look at those bare walls which 
rang with the joy of his bridal and witnessed the birth of his children, and 
after the mournful equipage has lingered by the gate of the old familiar 
churchyard where the bones of the elders repose—where is he to go for his 


new investment? ‘To the cotton-mills! To join in that fierce race of com-. 


petition, in which the keenest man in England without a Lancashire edu- 
cation or Lancashire blood in him has not the remotest chance of holding 
his ground. In such a contest, the farmer’s prospect of improving his pro- 
fits would be slender indeed. For a man bred to agriculture there is no 
transfer possible, but a transfer out of England. That may, in many cases, 
be a desirable measure ; but when such is the meaning of the word, there 
should be no mistake about it.” 

Perhaps Mr. Lalor’s strength is less shown on economical ques- 
tions, even where morals and feeling are mixed up with them, than 
in those more general subjects whose apprehension is from long 
intellectual habit and the experience of life readily understood 
by all. Such are his remarks upon the popular and Parliamentary 
ideas of economy. 

“ Tt concerns us deeply, however, to take care that this jealousy of taxa- 
tion, which in past times played so noble a part, should not, with ourselves, 
be stripped of its historical character, and degenerate into a mean and wran- 
gling anxiety for economy, which is deaf to the most peremptory calls of hon- 
our. Let it not be said that such an apprehension is chimerical. The evil 
is very possible ; nay, it is imminent, if not present. That it is possible, we 
have too painful proof, I am sorry to be obliged to say it, in the States of 
North America. 7 * ° * 

“Our present danger, however, is different, and perhaps harder to be 
guarded against, because it does not at once arouse all our nobler feelings to 
resist it, as they would be roused by the rise and growth of an open and fla- 
grant dishonesty. That danger is the gradual prevalence and ascendancy of 
a sordid and miserly spirit in all matters of finance, which will shut its eyes 
and close its ears to the most urgent wants, if, referring to anything beyond 
the indispensable machinery of police, they threaten to involve the least 
addition to the national expenditure. This temper is growing in the public 
mind, and its influence is every year more perceptible in the House of Com- 
mons. That a tendency to sordid economy in public matters is becoming 
more and more prevalent in the nation, is likewise often shown in the con- 
duct of a more numerous class of popular representatives, namely, those who 
constitute the various boards of Poor-law Guardians. ° ° ° 

“ But it would be unjust to attribute this reproach exclusively to boards 
of Guardians, for the spirit which animates them is in a great measure also 
the spirit of the House of Commons. The Members of that assembly show 
no superiority in their regard for those whose claims to education are far 
stronger than the claims of the children of paupers. Why is the education 
vote for the country at large still so paltry? It is the fault of Ministers, it 
may be said; but Ministers are never slow to propose increased votes when 
they expect them to be carried. No, Cabinets are but instruments. It is 
that men in office are scared, and not in reference to this alone, but in refer- 
ence to every object of public utility, by that economical bugbear which the 
House of Commons constantly holds up before their eyes. The consequence 
is, that a low huxtering spirit is becoming increasingly prevalent in the Par- 
liamentary debates. The debates form the chief intellectual food of many 
thousands of readers; and where no other mental stimulants will operate, it 
is a great good to have the mind of the people developed even by such mat- 
ter as those wearisome reports supply ; but, beyond all doubt, it will happen, 
that wranglings about cheese-parings and candle-ends, such as we have had 
so much of, if further continued, will deteriorate the whole moral tone of 
the nation, and dry up all the sources of those nobler emotions which give 
strength and elevation to the current of the national life.’’ 

The observations on town life are worthy of great attention, not 
only for the facts upon which Mr. Lalor touches, but for the pro- 
bability that drain, build, and ventilate as we may, the denizens 
of towns, shut out from the “ open air,” will deteriorate in consti- 
tution and robustness. Do what we will, this evil cannot be al- 
together remedied: but nothing is now done except by accident. 
Guilds commercial or religious, gifts or bequests to charitable uses, 
were all more or less bad things; yet they produced good in their 
own times and left some good behind them. By means of public 
halls with courts or gardens, from Gray’s Inn, Lincoln’s Inn, 
and the Temples, down to the smallest Livery company, as well as 
by the courts of hospitals and the gardens of almshouses, open 
spaces were ee by our Plantagenet and Tudor ancestors in 
and round the metropolis; though the city was then scarcely half 
a mile in breadth by less than a mile and a half in length, 
the country came up to the Southern shore of the Thames, 
and the uncontaminated Thames had «| to ventilate from the 
Tower to Temple Bar and Northward to Holborn. With Stuarts 
and Nassau commenced the wra of the Parks, and the mo- 
dern nobleman’s mansion. With the house of Brunswick began 
the fashion of squares; and continued till the days of George the 
Fourth, whose taste or Neen 5 or whatever it might be, most for- 
tunately secured for the public the Regent’s Park and its striking 
approaches. Within the last twenty-five or thirty years, land has 
become too valuable to spare for many squares, or even for gardens 
in suburban streets. Official routine, the principle of “ Laissez- 
faire,” and the “sacred rights of property ” even when exercised in 
producing wrong, have permitted what will soon be if it is not al- 
ready an addition or belt of five miles to the North and South of 
London, with openings at haphazard, and the smaller streets more 
confined than in some places in old London. Francis Newman, in 
one of his economical essays, touched upon this abuse of landed 
property ; but could find no better remedy than the control of a 
municipal body. Mr. Lalor avoids the topic, though well worth 
his attention, and confines himself to the more general features, or 
to hygiene, after touching upon the broad features of the case. 

“ One of the governing facts in our social condition is, that all the increase 
of the population flows into the towns. For many years the rural popula- 
tion has not increased ; and whatever may be done to favour the direction of 
labour to the land, it is not likely permanently to employ a greater number 
than at present. The great majority of the people of Great Britain already 
live in towns, and in towns it seems to be the destiny of succceding multi- 
tudes to spend their existence. A town life, then, is already, for the most 

art, and in the future time will still more be, the life of the people of Eng- 

d. It is well that we should study the circumstances of that life, and see 
4 ~ they are or can be made consistent with the highest ends for which 
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“ The general characteristic of a town life is evoewding, or the collection of 
men in masses; and the first conspicuous effect of such aggregation is the 
uliar stimulus which it gives to all the powers of the mind. Whether it 
for good or for evil, our whole life is rendered deeper and more intense by 
social intercourse. As ‘iron sharpeneth iron, so a man sharpeneth the coun- 
tenance of his friend.’ Indeed, so far as we know, society is a condition jp. 
dispensable for the deliverance of man from the most torpid brutality, ang 
therefore in its highest forms of development must approach nearest to that 
‘natural state’ which imaginative writers like Rousseau suppose to haye 
been left behind us in the primitive forests.” 

After condensing some views of Dr. Vaughan in his Age of 
Great Cities, Mr. Lalor continues. 

‘* But it is not to be denied that the evils ave enormous. If towns give ys 
the highest view of man’s range of moral attainment, so do they open up 
the deepest abysses of human degradation. There is no reason to suppose 
that the intensity of moral evil in cities is less than it ever was, although 
the limits and intluence of practical Christianity may be continually widen- 
ing. Evil can and does acquire concentrated strength, as well as good. In 
modern times there have been very great external changes; the work of the 
scavenger, the painter, and the policeman, by which evil has been not so 
much removed as placed out of sight. We have not only whitened the se. 
pulchre, but encrusted it with marble, and not a few ostentatious inscrip- 
tions; but it still contains the rottenness and the dead men’s bones. 

“ Two sets of circumstances produce the evils of towns; those which may 
be called moral, and those which are physical. Crowding develops not only 
the intellect but the passions, so as to render vice, where it exists, early, 
contagious, and malignant, and therefore to demand moral correctives of 
proportionate force. But into this all-important subject the purpose in hand 
does not lead us. It requires only a reference to certain physical causes, 
which are continually operating upon the health, and through the health 
=e the morals, of all who live in towns. ‘The majority of those persons 
who subsist, whether as artisans or as labourers, by the receipt of wages, are 
in many respects more favourably placed for the highest ends of life than 
that uneasy, struggling, shopkeeping class, which seems so much above 
them. They are free to live far less in show and more in reality. They are 
in constant contact with those rough stubborn facts of nature which under 
their hands are continually becoming smooth and orderly and beautiful. 
The work which they produce, or the services which they render, may be 
for a class too languidly luxurious to appreciate their worth; but the honest 
toil is not the less moral and bracing. ‘The poor weaver, in the midst of his 
privations, sees the rich velvet spread out beneath his hands, not without a 
feeling of pride. The mason, the bricklayer, the carpenter, must have simi- 


, lar thoughts, when on the one leisure evening they stroll through those long 


lines of sumptuous palaces which are the creations of their industry. These 
and all other obscure workers, whose lives are not spent in the receipt and 
computation of money, but in tough obstinate conflict with difficulties, can 
never be forsaken by that sense of dignity and self-respect which are part of 
Nature’s wages for all real toil. The existence of such men in all eases 
might, and in some case does, exemplify that ideal of ‘ plain living and high 
thinking’ which the poet could only see in the past. We have it amongst 
us, though the cases are few; science and poetry and thought making noble 
and beautiful this common working life.” 


LANDS OF THE MESSIAH, 
THE POPE.* 
Tue author of these travels fairly meets at starting the “ bilious” 
question, what more can the public want to hear about Egypt, 
Palestine, the East of Europe, and Italy? He as fairly answers 
it by saying, that he has “ travelled further to the East, and tra- 
versed more interesting countries in one trip, than many single 
tourists have done”; that different men view the same things 
with different eyes; and that he Dr. Aiton handles prophecy and 
politics, as well as scenes, society, and travelling adventures. 

The author is a Scottish divine, of considerable power and parts; 
and the traits of the preacher animate the book even when their 
formal characteristics are not visible. Dr. Aiton has a shrewd, vi- 
gorous mind, that has been habitually occupied on the characters of 
men and the appearances of things, as well as on the dogmas of theo- 
logy. He has acquired by long practice the power of presenting 
his observations in a close yet full and powerful style, ex- 
haustively, not tediously. Je is an experienced tourist, with the 
readiness of resource and the ready action which travelling induces, 
and the patience it teaches when there is nothing to be done. 
He has the national habit of steady perseverance—* a stout heart 
to a stiff brae,” and a free, kindly, rather jovial nature, which gets 
through difliculties and strange scenes better than priestly dignity 
and reserve. His clerical character furnished him with many subjects 
of observation, as well in men as in localities. It also induced a 
habit of bringing together the Bible texts relating to the place, with 
remarks upon them especially in connexion with prophecy. These as 
regards length are the most digressive parts of the book; but they are 
so much a part and parcel of the author, that they could scarcely 
have been dispensed with. The habit of historical retrospection is 
less appropriate, but it is bona fide, and displays what is indeed 
the prominent feature of the book, the strong individual character 
of the writer which pervades it. 

This strength of character imparts strength of delineation; and 
as Dr. Aiton is a plain man, who speaks of things as he finds them, 
the reader obtains a good idea of what has to be gone through 
in Egypt and Syria. The ascent of the Pyramids is evidently no 
joke. Though youthful and animal spirits may laugh it off, the 
Doctor found it one of the twelve labours. The Desert wind or 
simoom, though under two other names, found him out; and ina 
descent of the Nile to its mouth, and a subsequent voyage to Jatla 
in a native craft, he encountered so many of the plagues of Egypt 
that it lent some countenance to the infidel theory he rather wrath- 
fully mentions—that the miracles of Moses were merely an exagge- 
ration of the normal condition of the country. His “van” ride 
across the Desert to Suez, whither he went to carry his son and 
daughter on their route to India, had none of the ease which has 
been said to characterize that journey. The manly manner in 
which he traversed Palestine might account for some of his difli- 


* The Lands of the Messiah, Mahomet, and the Pope ; as visited in 1851. By John 
Aiton, D.D., Minister of Dolphinton. Published by Fullarton and Co. 
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culties; but a fiery atmosphere will penetrate the tent of the 
Sybarite in spite of attendants, and during the whole of his trip to 
the Dead Sea and the Jordan Dr. Aiton suffered grievously, while 
at Jericho he experienced the origin of the refinement which substi- 
tutes “ go to Jericho” for another place. 

«From its depression so far below the sea, and the reflection of the sun’s 
rays from the surrounding mountains, Jericho is said to be one of the hottest 

in the known world: and verily, 
ready to testify the fact so far as my personal experience goes.” 

At Jericho, the Sheik presented himself to the party in official 
costume; or rather, he sent for his costume, and put it on in their 
presence. Its pattern gives Dr. Aiton the opportunity of suggest- 
ing a judicious commentary on the case of Joseph. 


“Soon after his appearance some one brought him an upper garment in | 


colours not unlike one of our Highland tartans; and this he seemed to as- 


sume with considerable complacency. It is called the ‘ Aba,’ and is worn | 


by the better sort in authority, and is striped vertically black, white, yellow, 
and red, according to taste. “He hadalso a broad kerchief striped in the same 
way, and having the sides hanging down with knotted strings appended to 
them, serving by their motion to _. off the flies, which are excessively 
troublesome in this Tropical climate. This dress brought to my recollection 
the history of Joseph and his brethren, and seemed to intimate to my mind, 
that the incident of Joseph being clothed with a coat of many colours, which is 
mentioned as having excited the rancour of his brethren, indicated something 
more than that the stripling should obtain a distinction in dress over them. 
It implied that they were all to be ey of their birthright, and thus 
their younger brother was to be made sheik over the family. If this inter- 
pretation be correct, it helps to account better for the revenge which ov 
attempted to take on their father’s favourite. And the very name by whic 
this upper garment is called seems to put this matter beyond a doubt. ‘Aba’ 
does not mean camaline or cloak, but father, indicating authority, asa baton 
or mace does.” 

Dr. Aiton traversed the Holy Land in what is perhaps the best 
mood of mind—a disposition to take the localities upon the author- 
ity of tradition, disregarding superstitious additions. This feeling 
gives a greater unction to the traveller’s visit to memorable places. 
This is his account of the olive-trees in the garden. 


“Turning the Northern corner, with the face Eastward, I came to the | 
door of the garden, which I found locked. But I had procured a Turkish | owde 
| the evening in the bosom of their family circle, and to return to their usual 


permit, and had been told the hour at which I would be received; and thus 
although nobody answered my first call at the door, I knocked loud and long, 
when at last a little bandy-legged bronzed sinewy Arab opened the door 
from within, rubbing his eyes so as to convince me that he had been sound 
asleep. But before taking me into the garden, I was shown the spot where 
Peter, James, and John, were said to have tarried, and to have fallen asleep, 
while Jesus went from them about a stone’s cast to pray. It is exactly op- 


posite the door, and upward a little on the slope, and it a pa a small flat | 


of stone raised a little from the rest of the rock, apparent 
extent than would admit of three or four men sitting or 
which they are said to have been. 

“The principal feature in the garden was eight olive trees, gnarled and 
time-worn, probably the most aged, and undoubtedly the most venerable in 
the whole world. Their large trunks much decayed and small tops of foliage 
still survive the lapse probably of two thousand years or more. Around the 
bottom of these trees, on the surface of the ground, heaps of dry stones 
have been built up. And certainly when I looked at the aged stocks in all 
the different stages of hardy decrepitude, I felt somewhat apprehensive that 
their life would ere long become extinct. But I noticed, and the fact was ex- 
plained to me, that plenty of young suckers were sprouting from the base ; 
and it is said, in proportion as the vigour of the parent ceases this offspring 
grows with the more rapidity, indicating that the roots never decay. More- 


, of not much more 
ying in the way in 





from what I suffered this day, I am 





among one another. You hesitate once and again, but at length you break the 
ice, and speak of the prophecies, and their promised Messiah. Their eye 
kindles, their cheek flushes, their lips quiver, and their hand trembles. 
‘Yes, we expect him, and were certain that he was to appear last year. 
But he will come this year, and then the land will be our own again.” You 
press him gently to point out some ye on which his mind mainly rests 
as to the time. He remains long silent a sad, and at last comes out with 
the very candid admission, that ‘the prophecies have failed so often as 
to time that he cannot mention one passage more than another. But 


| the Messiah will come; the God of Abraham has promised, and He is no 


liar.’ But I ask, ‘When will hecome?’ ‘This year,’ he answers, ‘and the 
land will be ours.’ I speak of Jesusof Nazareth, and in a moment the frown 
flashes over his face and frame, and he tells you sternly never to name the name 
again within these walls, and he moves as if he were about to start to his feet. 


| You change the subject and propose to purchase some trinket, and you are 


friends in a moment. ‘Only shirty piastres,—shirty piastres.’ You have 
had coffee and kindness, and ioe can you return it better than by making a 
small purchase? And this was the main point—the number one towards 
which the whole mind of Israel was constantly bending, and from which his 
entire inner man never was turned in all the conversation from beginning to 
end, Thus are they an acute, plausible, calculating, and kind-hearted peo- 
ple. Sure and sharper to their own worldly interests than either their 
razors or penknives. They have always an aim, and they are never idle. 


| Their Tete and benevolence for one another must be well sustained and 





directed. They have no compulsory poor-laws among themselves, nor are 
the poorer classes of Jews left to the tender mercies of the public at large. 

“Out again to the ruined court and over the heaps of rubbish with the 
perfect conviction on looking at your tenpenny trinket that you have been 
regularly Jewed by paying thirty piastres—d, ¢. five times its value.” 

Of the Turk our traveller also speaks well; attributing his 
virtues to his nature, his vices to his circumstances. He, how- 
ever, received, from some merchants of Constantinople a delicate 
and generous instance of kindness, which might somewhat bias his 
judgment. 

‘* At five o'clock, as I noticed one evening, a steamer was advertised to 
sail to the head of the Bosporus and to return to the Golden Horn early 
next morning ; and accordingly I took a passage, determined to see the cele- 
brated scenery of that locality from end to end. The families of most of the 
merchants and wealthy inhabitants were living up the Bosporus along its 
shores for summer- quarters and sea-bathing. The steamer was accordingly 
much crowded with the husbands and other relatives on their way to spend 


occupations in the morning. I was the only Englishman on board, and it 
was gratifying to see the marked kind attention shown to me by everybody 
on every occasion. I was asked once and again to go to this marine villa 
and to that, to spend the evening with this gentleman and the other ; — 
as my object was to sail as far up as the vessel would take me, I continu 

to decline all such civilities. My white turban and white linen dress were 
soiled and worn by the travelling, and my broad-brimmed straw hat was 
faded by the sun; and probably the Turks were under the impression that 
my money means had become scanty, and that a small supply to one who 


| had been so long from home, and who had several thousand miles to travel 


before he could reach it, would be a seasonable and acceptable gratuity. Be 
that as it may, one of them mustered a large linen purse, an going round 
the deck, everybody put more or less into it with great heart and good-will. 
When this benevolent task had been accomplished, the highminded Turks 
began to be puzzled how they were to act towards me, that I might be in- 
duced to accept of it in any way the least offensive to my feelings. Up, at 
last, two of them came to me with the bag in their hand, and begged me in 
broken English to accept of it. For a moment my feelings overpowered me 


| so that I could not even speak; but at last, in the kindest manner I — 


over, when the young shoots acquire a certain strength and stature, one | 


of them seems to take the lead and the rest begin to fade, so that this 
one in time becomes the sole representative of its parent. And thus there is 
a renewal of these trees as often as required, and probably every two or three 
hundred years or more. And in this way it is easy to conceive that these 
olives grow still where they did in the time of our Saviour; and also, that if 
they had ever been cut down, as has been alleged, by Titus at the siege of 
Jerusalem, they would live still, and their boughs and blossoms would mark 
the spot anew. It is said that the enclosure of the garden has been enlarged 
about one-third, so as to contain about the third of an English acre. Besides 
the eight aged olives, it is now planted with three young cypresses, many 
hollyhocks, roses, wallflowers, and some rosemary. 

The present state and future prospects of the Jews, spiritual as 
well as temporal, are frequently discussed. Dr. Aiton greatly 
prefers the Jews of Palestine and Eastern Europe, as they are 
generally religious, whereas the German and French Jews are in- 
tidel and avaricious. Notwithstanding religion, however, the Jew, 
even at head-quarters, retains his love of a bargain. 

“In going to visit a respectable Jew in Jerusalem, it is common to pass over 
a ruined foreground, and up an awkward outside stair, constructed of rough 
unpolished stones that totter under the feet. But the access improves as you 
ascend, and at the top it has a respectable appearance, and ends in an agree- 
able platform in front of the house. The court is overshadowed by a vine- 
covered trellis. On entering the house itself it is found to be clean and well 
furnished and lighted. Sofas or low divans stand around the walls. They 
are soft, and covered with Persian carpets, and look even elegant; but no- 
ody can sit long on one of them without getting a start at the sight of some 
little vermin. The people are hospitable, and happy to receive you. The 
old Jew leads you in very politely, and introduces you to his wife and daugh- 
ters, who are ordered to furnish pipes and coffee, and water and bread. You 
admire their faces and forms, their easy and elegant gait, and their address 
Surprises you. They chat and laugh with great vivacity of manners, and 
are on a perfect footing of equality. They speak very readily, and give 
their opinion with confidence, when even that of a wife controverts her hus- 
band. “Many of these daughters of Judah are remarkable for their attrac- 
tions, beautiful and well-behaved, tall, fair, and blue-eyed, and around their 
forehead and cheeks are several roses, large ear-rings, and the vermilion 
blossom of the omegranate, forming an exquisite pendant, reflecting its 
glow upon the dazzling whiteness of the skin. No interpreter is needed. 

he Jew speaks English easily, and the Jewesses talk Italian with elegance 
to the Nazarene ; while the pure Hebrew goes from one another very fluent- 
ly, and it is easy to see who and what are the subjects of their remarks. 

he mother produces her child by this time, elegantly dressed, and adorned 
with jewels. You ask if the boy has been circumcised ; and the father l-oks 
Very solemn, and answers in the affirmative. You ask what tribe his family 
belongs to. He answers with a sigh, that he cannot exactly tell, as, alas 
the tribes are now no longer separate and entire. His keen eye notices the 
Sensation this simple but most important fact has excited in your mind, and 
Something solemn is said again in Hebrew by the father to the family, and 





and being very grateful indeed for their benevolent consideration, I assw 
them that I had plenty of money to take me home in the enjoyment of every 
comfort, and that when at home I had as much as I could make a good use 
of. And to convince them of the fact, I pulled out my own bag of new- 
coined sovereigns, which I had got in the Bank of England the day before I 
sailed, which still made a respectable display notwithstanding that their 
numbers were somewhat diminished. The Turks then told me, that some 
years ago, when the Russians threatened to bring down a squadron from the 
Black Sea, the English war-fleet came up from Malta and cruised off the 
mouth of the Hellespont, and were thus the means under God of preserving 
their capital from destruction; and that therefore no respectable English- 
man would ever be permitted to be in want while in Constantinople.” 

We pass over many places in Palestine, in the Islands, and at 
Athens, to exhibit the present state of Bourbon rule, or rather re- 
gulation, at Naples: Dr. Aiton, luckily, was beyond their rule. 
This was his first reception. 

“(In a minute after the well-known rattle of the chain-anchor had ceased, 
the curtain began to rise, and gradually to disclose the realities of the case. 
Forthwith a strong posse of police-officers jumped on board the steamer, to 
inspect the passengers. We were ranked on the deck for the purpose, and 
counted off like sheep; then we were compared, as to age, face, and figure, 
with the descriptions given in our passports. The chief men of these police- 
officers next held a private conversation with one another, and with the cap- 
tain ; then they gave instructions to the rest of the party, and went on shore, 
leaving the remainder as a guard, to prevent any of the passengers from quit- 
ting the ship. In two or three hours after this, a police-officer returned, 
and handed out to every one of the passengers, against whom there was no 
existing suspicion, a permit for landing. Down we all jumped into the 
many boats which were alongside of the ship, when the order was given to 
take us direct to the maritime police, which may be said almost to stand on 
a rock in the sea. Here the passengers, on landing, were marched into a 
large room to be inspected a second time, and minutely examined as to where 
they had been, where they meant to go, how long they were to remain in 
Naples, and on what errand they came to their country. Having also passed 
this ordeal without suspicion, I was called on to ticket my residence, and 
told that I would not be allowed to leave the office till I didso. The pas- 
sengers were next conducted to the customhouse ; where their luggage was 
inspected in a very cursory manner, but where their books and letters and 
papers were examined very strictly: here the authorities were somewhat 
puzzled with some of my slips of paper, which were written in the languages 
of Arabia, Turkey, and Greece. But at last I was relieved, and permitted to 
drive off to my hotel. Here again, on my arrival, I was ordered to register 
myself in every particular, as before ; and I was told that this description 
would forthwith be lodged in the general police-office for the city and inte- 
rior of the kingdom. Thinking now that all this was surely more than 
enough, I ordered a bath, and was enjoying it, when I was startled by a 
knock at the door by another policeman, sent to inquire still more minutely. 
This personage was told to wait till I found it convenient to put on my 
clothes, when he would be received with all courtesy ; but he went off, rather 
surprised and indignant at my assurance. 

“ Having issued out of the bath and bedroom, and sat down to breakfas' 
two police-officers, apparently of a higher cast, called, and inquired why 
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dismissed the former emissary in the daring way I had ventured todo. I 
stated the facts in vindication; and when these did not seem to be satisfac- 
tory, I threatened to eat my breakfast in silence, unless they became re- 
markably civil. The landlord interfered, and the peace was maintained be- 
tween us. These officials were dismissed little more than half-satistied. I 
sallied forth to see the lions; when the hint was given tome by a waiter, that 
my footsteps would be traced by Government spies, called inspectors ; and 
every word I spoke would be ascertained, and re rted at head-quarters. 
Having nothing to fear in all this, I walked out to the street, and there no- 
ticed that the cabman who had brought me from the customhouse to the 
hotel wasalready under examination as to all I had said and done since I 
landed, two hours before. When sauntering along the streets, a man accosted 
me in English, asked for news from home, and seemed desirous to point out 
anything worth seeing. But by and by he began to talk more generally; | 
then he complained of the constituted authorities, aud seemed to be pumping 
up all ws ge on these subjects. Here, had I not been upon my guard, 
and probably whether I was upon my guard or not, the conversation was 
taken down, and reported at the head-quarters ; and it was easy to see that, 
in this way, simpletons would often be caught in the trap. When the hour 
for dining approached, I sat down at ‘ une table d’hote bien servie’; when I 
found at my elbow an intelligent gentleman, who spoke English fluently. 
He was so remarkably obliging, that my suspicions were excited that he 
might have an object. He was very delicate and dexterous in trying to draw 
out my sentiments, but in three minutes I was convinced that he was another 
Government inspector : therefore, when he made his observations, I was not 
contented merely with being silent, but took care to contradict him, lest he 
should turn the cat in the pan, and report what he said as if it had been 
uttered by myself. And thus, from day to day, my steps were traced, and 
my every idle word recorded.” 

We will close with a passing hint to Mediterranean travellers in 
this travelling season: we think some have given a different opinion 
as to the relative attractions of French and Austrian steamers. 

‘** One word as to French steamers in the Levant and Mediterranean. They 
are one and all lazy dirty tubs, to be avoided as much as the yellow fever by 
every English gentleman. ‘The accommodation is far inferior to that of the 
Austrian steamers; the filth and vermin are worse than those of Egypt. 
The passengers are actually starved. English travellers are insulted by 
Frenchmen, and rendered as uncomfortable as possible by the authorities on 
board. They are cheated on every hand, and a different rate of charge 
brought against them. They are svarcely permitted to walk the deck, far 
less to take any position so as to obtain a view for a minute or two; and as 
toa Frenchman lending an English voyager a spy-glass, or telling him the 
name of an island, he would rather spit in his face. But I asked them mi- 
nutely about Elba and its history when I passed it.’’ 


MISS PENNEFATHER’S HELEN TALBOT.* 


Tne first element of a novel is a story. So essential is this, that 

if there is a succession of incidents striking in themselves and 
eliciting passion or force of character in the dramatis persone, 
the reader will overlook a good deal of improbability, unskilful- 
ness, and even poverty in narrative and dialogue. Matter is an- 
other requisite, but very subordinate to the story; although, per- 
haps, without a certain degree of substance a story can hardly exist. 

Helen Talbot illustrates these principles in a very striking way. 
It is remarkably deficient in story in the sense of incident or 
event; the scenes which follow one another to bring about some 
loves, marriages, or separations, are too like those of the very com- 
monest life to have either substance or interest for fiction. The 
most prominent incident only springs from the kick of a horse, and 
involves little more than surgical attendance and nursing ; yet the 
sense of danger and suffering, the action—though it is of a phy- 
sical kind, to avert a physical evil, and the bustle which Lord 
Montague’s danger involves, form one of the most rapid and indeed 
interesting parts of the book. There is, however, the under 
a of strengthening an attachment, and exhibiting the high 
qualities of the heroine. 

This heroine gives the title to the book, and the object of the 
writer seems to be to exhibit her ideal of a woman. In this she 
fails, from overdoing—from introducing too much of the patient 
Grizzle into Helen Talbot’s character, without Grizzle’s excuse. 
Lord Montague is deeply in love with Helen, and his attachment 
is returned. She declines an engagement, on account of her 
duty to her father and younger sister. As this arrangement is 
quite voluntary on Helen’s side, too much is made of it; the 
reader is called upon to watch a misery in part self-created, and | 
disproportioned to the occasion. In the mean time, Lady El- 
lesmere, Lord Montague’s mother, becomes alarmed lest her son 
should be entrapped, and intimates by letter that neither herself 
nor his father would sanction a marriage with either of the daugh- 
ters of Sir Reginald Talbot. The obstacle of family duty on both 
sides, though in different shapes, and a separation as far as India, 
whither Lord Montague goes with his regiment, would produce a 
“nodus” worthy of disentanglement, though the poe theme is 
not very new. But so plain and simple a subject for the display | 
of Helen’s excellence does not satisfy Miss Pennefather. She 
“doubles chains on chains.” After the marriage of Helen’s sister | 
Madeline, she makes Helen listen to the addresses of a Mr. Ad- | 
dington, solely to please her father, who wishes on account of his 


failing health to see her settled; and though still attached to 
Lord Montague, schools herself to “do her duty” by Mr. Adding- | 
ton. Great reverses of fortune, however, render the marriage im- | 


prudent; Helen releases her suitor, and shines with all the virtues 
of a single woman, long after both her swains have taken wives 
unto themselves. 

From the plan and execution of Helen Talbot, it may be doubted 
whether the author has the qualities requisite for a novelist; but 
she exhibits elegance of style, and novelty of thought in several 
disquisitional passages that are scattered through the volumes in | 
the form of dialogue. The following, on an inherent idea of beauty, 
is of this kind. F 


* Helen Talbot; a Novel. 
by Colburn and Co, 


By Miss Pennefather. In three volumes, Published 


‘“* Then I suppose,’’ said Lord Montague, “‘ that you and my sister Ellen 
Douglas would agree in your theory of beauty? She maintains that there 
is a something within each of us which may be cultivated and cherished, or 
extinguished, that tells us when a thing is beautiful. That it is neither com. 
parison of fitness, nor smoothness, nor any of those post that one reads 
of in theories of beauty, that enables one to know when a thing is beautiful, 
but that we bring into the world with us an idea of the beautiful. That 
this is a remnant of our unfallen nature, and that as our minds become more 
and more raised and cultivated in connexion with what is high and beauti- 
ful, the more we shall retain that ideal in its original purity.” 

The same subject is continued on another occasion. 

* That mountain is particularly suited for such a scene,” said Lord Mon. 
tague, ‘ for its outline is uncommonly beautiful.” 

* Yes,” said Helen, “there is great repose about it. So much beauty 
consists in harmony—harmony in its various parts and effects which meets 
the response from a certain feeling within one—that where there is nothing 
to disturb that, its power is great. I have often thought so, as my eye fol- 
lowed the form of that mountain against the sky, or rested on the view be- 
fore me here.” 

‘It is the same in everything, I believe,” remarked Lord Montague, 
‘There must be harmony and oneness in beauty, whether it be of form, or 
sound, or colour, or even of mind and spirit ; and the nearer the approach to 
perfection the greater the harmony; discords or strong contrasts may serve 
to display or heighten the beauty by comparison, but cannot add to the es- 
sential beauty.” 

‘* Beauty in music is somewhat different, I suppose?”’ said Helen. “ It 
is, however, another gift that is left to us to suit the higher part of our na- 
tures, and the expression oftentimes of the inmost feelings of our minds, In 
this way it seems to be part of the same higher nature that in one person 
finds a vent in art, in another in music, like the same ray of light that, by 
being divided, appears in various colours. ‘There are few if any persons, [ 
believe, who have not that within them that responds to one or other of 
these by a sensation of pleasure or appreciation, until, either from want of 
ever having it called forth or its being extinguished by the predominance of 
evil, they lose it altogether.” 

‘** What do you make, however,”’ asked Lord Montague, “ of those people, 
painters and musicians, for instance, who have the highest power of giving 
expression in their works to what is so exquisite, and yet whose lives are 
notoriously bad?” 

‘*I do not think,” replied Helen, “‘that, however high that part of our 
nature may be, and however it may be cultivated, that it has the power of 
renewing the spiritual life that was lost at the fall of Adam. That, we know, 
is given in quite another way. For the remembrance of the Garden of 
Eden, with all its delights and beauties, however vividly they may have re- 
mained in Adam’s mind, or however dearly he may have prized and cherished 
them, could not have restored him to Paradise. The image and remem- 


| brance of all he had known there, must have soothed or embittered many a 


year and hour of his life; it could not have been wiped out by his having 
een driven out. He must have been endowed with far greater powers of en- 
joyment than we are, being directly made in the image of his Creator, 
though not free from the power of temptation.” 

** But,” said Lord Montague, “he had not only that chord within him 
which echoes so truly to every touch of what is beautiful, but he had the ac- 
tual remembrance of perfection.” ® ° - 

“I cannot wonder at your love of mountain scenery and of the country, 
if such are the ideas they give rise to; but I think you seem to derive the 
same kind of pleasure too from pictures. I can quite understand why. I 
remember being struck very much while watching the various copies that 
were being made of a beautiful picture in the Louvre, by seeing how various 
were the ideas that the same picture gave rise to. Each painter had caught 
a different idea, and gave expression to that idea in the face, whilst the fea- 
tures and figure were like the original. At first I was inclined to think the 
ditferences arose from the different degrees of ability in the copyists, who, I 
thought, might perhaps see what the original conveyed, yet could not man- 
age their materials. But what changed my opinion, was seeing the copy 
which a young man was making, that was nearly the worst among all the 
performances as to execution, but who had caught the idea of the original 
most strikingly ; I mean, the predominant idea. I felt an interest in that 
painter spring up immediately, quite different from what was excited by any 
of the others. I watched him for several days; and when his picture was 
finished, I asked him how he liked it. ‘The expression of his own face I shall 
not easily forget. i 

‘** * That picture, sir,’ said he, looking up at what he had been copying, ‘is 
all I love in this world. I come here to look at it, and to let it think to me, 
till I seem to hear how its master’s heart beat, as he worked at it daily, and 

ut down his thoughts upon his canvass, till they produced it in perfectness. 
look at it ; I watch if 1 can find out what all those thoughts were. I know 


| a great deal of what he meant, but I cannot,’ said he, with a sigh, ‘ work it 


out properly. I catch it often, as I have done now, but when I try to paint 
better, I spoil the effect.’ ”’ . 
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The Ethnology of Europe. By R. G. Latham, M.D., &e. 

The School of Musical Composition, Practical and Theoretical; with 
additional Notes and a special Preface for the English edition. By 
Dr. Adolph Bernhard Marx, Professor of Music at the University of 
Berlin. Translated from the fourth edition of the original German, by 
Augustus Wehrhan. Volume I. 


Helen Talbot ; a Novel. By Miss Pennefather. In three volumes. 


Popular Tables, arranged in a new form; giving Information at sight 
for ascertaining, according to the Carlisle Table of Mortality, the 
Value of Lifehold, Leasehold, and Church Property, Renewal Fines, 
&e. By Charles M. Willich, Actuary and Secretary to the University 
Life Assurance Society. 

[A useful book for the library, and indispensable for the office, when the 


| value of property in any of the varied forms of investment has to be esti- 


mated, Perpetual incomes, or incomes terminable at certain fixed times, or 
a on the duration of human life, are the primary elements of such 
calculations ; but in our artificial and complex state of society the simpler 
elements are very extensively ramified. Leases and annuities often depen 

upon two and even three lives; reversions in several forms are a marketable 
property ; so are advowsons, though a layman cannot reap the benefit him- 
self; while the value of a single presentation is always complicated by the 
double question of the age of the actual incumbent compared with the age 
of the person whom the purchaser intends to present hereafter. The rate of 
interest is an obyious feature in the calculation ; but this is further compli- 
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you come to reinvest the surplus you can only get 3, 3}, or 4 per cent. 
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statistical information of a more general kind.] 





in Schools, or for Home Teaching. By G. F. Graham, Author of 
t “ English, or the Art of Composition.” 
2 {Mr. Graham has produced a new Reader for more advanced pupils, on the 
ng principle of wholes instead of extracts, Ilis selections are made from the 
iI. atest poets, and in varied kinds of composition—epic, dramatic, lyrie, di- 
c= actic, and descriptive poetry. The first four books of ** Paradise Lost” con- | 
stitute the os portion; ‘* The Tempest,” ‘* Macbeth,” “ King John,” and 
e. “The Merchant of Venice,” represent the drama; the Odes of Gray and 
or Collins furnish lyrical specimens ; Pope’s Essays on “Criticism” and on 
to “Man,” with Cowper's “Conversation’’ and ** Retirement,” make up the 
re didactic part; “* W inter,” from “ The Seasons,” with “The Traveller” and 
ss “The Deserted Village,” the descriptive poetry: a goodly chaplet of gems, 
that may form a travelling companion, or a daily book for other than 
It schoolboys. The text has been carefully expurgated; and brief explanatory 
1. foot-notes, with examination-questions at the end of each piece, are added. ] 
in Poems. By the Honourable Julian Fane. 
n [Facility of diction, a flow of verse, a sufficiency of imagery, and occasional 
y tenderness in the poems “Ad Matrem,” constitute the merit of this appa- 
I rently youthful collection of verses. The defects are want of subject and of 
of treatment. Stanzas to half-a-dozen different ladies, commonplace ‘ Songs,” 
of “Similes,” ‘‘ Complaints,” and so forth, some personal poems in which the 
of singular altogether predominates over the general, and a few loftier though 
common themes after the style of Byron, are not sufticient to interest a distant | 
> reader. ——— in the more every-day topies, there is a want of drift and 
g lucidity, which tends to delay and puzzle. There is promise in the volume, 
e but it is a long way off performance. The “ Brindisi”’ is about the most real 
and dashing thing in the book. ] 
r The Law of International Copyright between England and France, in 
f Literature, the Drama, Music, and the Fine Arts, Analyzed and Ex- 
, plained. By Peter Burke, Esq., of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-law. 
t {As Mr. Burke remarks in his preface, ‘‘ the subject and purpose of this 
: small work speak for themselves’’ ; the title succinctly states the contents of 
1 the volume. It should be said, however, that the analysis of the law of 
, copyright both in England and France is very clearly and concisely done. } 
, The Home and Grave of Byron ; a complete Guide-book to Newstead 
; Abbey and Neighbourhood. 
‘ {A guide to Newstead Abbey, Annesiecy Hall, the home of Mary Chaworth, 
, and Hucknell, the burial-place of the poet. The description of the Abbey is 
minute, that of the grounds and neighbourhood sufficient. ‘There is also a 
brief history of the Byron family, with a contemporary account of the duel 


between the fifth or ** wicked”’ 
picture of the manners of the times. ] 
Of the following books, the new reprint of “ Uncle Tom's Cabin”’ is en- 
titled to remark as being ¢he edition from which the authoress may profit. 
Uncle Tom's Cabin ; or Negro Life in the Slave States of America. By 
Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
The Life and Works of Robert Burns. 
In four volumes. Volume IY. 
Michaud’s History of the Crusades. Translated from the French, by 
W. Robson. In three volumes. Volume III. 


Edited by Robert Chambers. 


MvusicaL Pvusiications, 
A Collection of Amusing Rounds and Catches, for the use of Schools, 
Families, and Choral Societies. Selected from the Original Sources, by 
the Editor of ‘* The Young Singer’s Book of Songs.”’ 


Sixty Amusing Songs for the use of Little Singers. A Collection of the 


Nursery Rhymes of England and other Countries, and a variety of 

little Songs, suited to the capacities of Young Children. With an 

easy Pianoforte Accompaniment. By the Editor of “ The Young 

Singer’s Book of Songs.”’ 
{The Young Singer’s Book of Songs was published towards the end of last 
year, and was noticed by us with well-deserved praise. It was a pleasant 
Christmas-book, not only elegant but useful in its way; and the above little 
publications are of a similar character. The dimusing Rounds and Catches, 
though quite simple, and easy to sing, are really entitled to be called classical, 
most of them being little musical jeux d’esprit of Lawes, Byrd, Purcell, Al- 
drich, and other famous old English harmonists. The Sixty Amusing Songs, 
likewise, are all in excellent taste ; many of them being imported from Ger- 
many, the country, above all others, in which good music is mixed up with 
domestic enjoyments, and especially with the plays and pastimes of children. ] 


Cocks's Musical Miscellany. Nos. 1. to V1. Enlarged edition. 


PAMPHLETS. 

4 Charge delivered to the Clergy of the Diocese of Melbourne: with 

two Sermons on the Church and on Divisions in the Church, &c., 
reached at Melbourne, by the Right Reverend Charles Perry, D.D., 
ishop of Melbourne. 

The Eternal Duration of Future Punishments not Inconsistent with 
the Divine Attributes of Justice and Mercy. An Essay which ob- 
tained the Burney Prize for the year 1851. By George M. Gorham, 

Thoughts on the Renovation of Cathedral Institutions. By Henry 
Boothby Barry, M.A., Michel Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford, &e. 

Ireland : Some of its Evils ; Some of its Remedies. A Letter to his Ex- 
cellency the Earl of Eglinton and Winton. By a quondam Ulster 

armer, 

4 Soteve upon Cotton as an Element of Industry. By Thomas Bazley, 

sq. 


Letter to Jared Sparks, Esq. ; being a Rejoinder to his “Reply to the 
Strictures of Lord Mahon and Others on the mode of Editing the 
Writings of Washington.” By Lord Mahon. 

On the Present Position of the Life Assurance Interests of Great 

. Britain. By William Thomas Thomson, F.R.S.E., &c. 

Suggestions on the Law of Lunacy, and Lunatic Asylums, &e. By 
John Leech, M.D., &e. 

Colioquial Soliloquies ; being a Day’s Serious Table-talk on Serious 
Subjects. By One who took all the Talk to Himself. 














Studies from the English Poets : a Reading-book for the Higher Classes 


ord and Mr, Chaworth ; which is a curious 


cated by the fact that you may buy nominally to pay 5 per cent, but = | 
1¢ 

mathematical results of these and various other questions will be found very | 
resented in a number of tables, with directions for their application. 
(We say mathematical, because the marketable value of incomes varies very 
atly with the nature of the security; a Government annuity of 50/. a 
year is very different from the same income froma leasehold house in the 
outskirts.) The — of the book is increased by the fact that much of 
be found in a scattered form, and some of it prac- 
fr. Willich has added in an appendix a variety of 


| Greeks. 


MUSIC. 
MARX’S SCHOOL OF MUSICAL COMPOSITION.* 
Tuts is a very valuable work, from the pen of one of the most learned 
German musicians of the day, who holds a high academical situation, and 
has long had the reputation of a musical critic and teacher of the 
first class. Itis the result of long and successful labours in the important 
duties of a musical instructor ; and divides with the great work of Gott- 
fried Weber (of which we have already given an account) the character 
of being the best guide which can be followed by the student of the art 
of musical composition. 
Those who are acquainted with Weber's masterly work—which reall 
seems to have exhausted its subject—may naturally regard another boo 
of the same class as something superfluous and uncalled-for. But it is 
not so. Dr. Marx is fully aware of the value of Weber's labours, to 
which he repeatedly and frankly bears testimony; but his work has a 
value of its own, and the two together have a degree of utility greater 
than either would possess separately. Weber's “Theory of Musical 
Composition” is indeed invaluable to those who desire to penetrate into 
the mysteries of the art as practised by the great masters of the: modern 
school; but, to the younger student, the minuteness of its details makes 
it a formidable affair, launching him on “a sea of troubles,” through 
which none but the most vigorous and persevering will make their way 
without much adventitious aid: whereas the work of Dr. Marx is essen- 
tially progressive. His experience in tuition seems to have given him a 
fellow-feeling with the pupil, whom he takes by the hand, leading him 
carefully and considerately forward, comprehending his difficulties, and 
removing them one by one as he advances. Weber is a vigorous and 
successful polemic. As a stout champion of reason, he has waged an ex- 
terminating war of sound logic against the systematic absurdities which 
have prevailed down to the present day, and has cleared away mountains 
of pedantic rubbish which have encumbered the path of musical science. 
But with these controversies the younger student has nothing to do, but 
only with their results. So the matter has been regarded by Dr. Marx; 
who has taken the principles of music as they are now understood, and 
has made them the groundwork of a clear and simple course of practical 
instruction. 
The volume before us, however, though a goodly octavo of between five 
and six hundred pages, is only a part of the course. It is marked on the 
titlepage “‘ Volume I.” ; and no information is given as to the contents 
of the remainder of the work, or its magnitude when completed. It ap- 
pears, indeed, from the translator’s preface, that this volume is all that 
has as yet been published in Germany: but we could have wished that 
the author had indicated the contents and the magnitude of the portion 
yet tocome. The translation, which, though by a German, is remarkably 
good, has been executed under the author's eye, with the desire, as he states, 
“‘of gaining that favourable regard from the English public which has 
been accorded to him by his own countrymen,” 
There is, as we have said, nothing positively new in this work in the 
way of theory ; its merit lies in its admirable method. It is divided into 
two books: the first treats of the doctrine of clementary composition ; 
| the second, of the accompaniment of given melodies. The author sets 
out by developing very fully a subject generally overlooked—composi- 
tion in one part ; showing how symmetry of form, unity, and variety, are 
to be attained in the construction of melody, and pointing out the manner 
in which the student ought to exercise himself in inventing and combining 
melodic phrases, so as to form regular, agreeable, and expressive airs, 

| Constant attention to melody is a peculiar feature of the present work ; 
and the influence of the “ melodie principle” in the construction of har- 
monic combinations is carefully pointed out. ‘There is no melody,” 
says our author, “ without rhythm; no composition consists of harmony 
only; not the smallest harmonious phrase is imaginable without a me- 
lody.””. That melody is the soul of music, would seem, indeed, a self- 
evident proposition, were it not ignored by so many profound composers, 
both ancient and modern. The author then proceeds to the accompani- 
ment of the diatonic scale, both major and minor, first by the simple 
chords of the tonic, the dominant, and the subdominant; and cnodealie 
advances (taking care that any pupil of ordinary capacity can keep up 
with him) to all the various chords engendered from those primitive ones. 
Ile exhibits all the effects produced by suspensions, anticipations, passing- 
notes, &e.; and explains, with remarkable clearness and simplicity, the 
principles of modulation, or the transition from the primary key of the 
piece into others more or less related to it. 

The second book treats of the various modes of harmonizing and accom- 
panying given melodies, both sacred and secular. A large portion of this 
book is occupied with the accompaniment of chorales, or psalm-tunes ; 
melodies which, from their consisting of plain, simple notes, are exceed- 
ingly well fitted to serve as exercises in harmony. But here Dr. Marx, 
we think, has departed from his usual rationality, and shows himself to be 
tinctured with German pedantry. The old psalm-tunes, like the national 
melodies of Scotland and other countries, are not easily reconcileable to 
the laws of modern harmony. They are said to be constructed according 
to the ancient Greek modes, adopted in the primitive ages of the church ; 
and the older theorists have endeavoured to deduce the rules of their 
structure and harmony from an analysis of those Greek modes. To our 
surprise, Dr. Marx has followed this track ; and has given laboured dis- 
sertations on the Ionian, Dorian, Phrygian, /Eolian, Lydian, and Mixo- 
lydian modes, as applicable to the construction of the chorales of the 

| church. Nothing can be more unsatisfactory than these dissertations. 
The ancient Greck modes are now mere names ; we are ignorant of their 
real nature ; and it is simply an absurdity to take the glimmering of know- 
ledge of them afforded by ancient writers as a foundation for rules of prac- 
tical composition. The psalm-tunes must be harmonized nowadays accord- 
| ingto the principles which are applicable to every description of music. Gott- 
fried Weber, who has discussed this subject very fully, has setthe matter at 
rest. After quoting some harmonized chorales, professedly belonging to 
Greek modes, he says—“ But surely no one has thought of supposing 
that melodies were harmonically accompanied in such a manner by the 
A harmonically-treated Greek melody is nothing else than a 


| piece of modern music, into whose harmonic texture the tones of a pre- 
| tended Greek melody are interwoven as one of its threads, but which, as 


a whole, is as little ancient as a modern head-dress would be in which 
there might happen to be a lock of Greck hair.” “It is our art,” he 


Practical and Theoretical. By Dr. Adolph 


* The School of Musical Composition, 
Published by Cocks 


Bernhard Marx, Professor of Music in the University of Berlin. 
and Co. 
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afterwards says, “which makes the so-called ancient melodies palatable ; 
it is owr musical art which pleases in such choral elaborations. The 
theory of owr own music affords us the means of harmonically accom- 
anying any melody whatever, whether it be Greek or Chinese, Kamp- 
es or Hottentot ; and hence we have as little occasion to believe in 
the so-called Greek keys as we have to believe in a Chinese, an Arabian, 
or any other key: and for this reason, in our theory of musical compo- 
sition, we have no peculiar theory of the learnedly obscure Greck keys to 
ropose.”” 
. We wonder that Dr. Marx should have recurred to antiquated notions 
so completely exploded: but the most rational people have their incon- 
sistencies. This portion of his book, however, stands by itself, and has 
no bearing upon the remainder ; so we would advise the reader simply to 
pass over this section, and to hold it, as the lawyers say, “ pro non 
scripto.” 





RELICS OF MENDELSSOHN.* 

During the summer of 1847—the last summer of Mendelssohn's life— 
he spent several months at Interlacken in Switzerland. He had left 
England in a state of health which alarmed his friends; and he had no 
sooner reached home than he received news of the sudden death of his 
sister, to whom he had always been fondly attached. He was for a time 
prostrated by the blow, but recovered sufficiently to comply with the 
wish of his anxious family that he would try the effect of rest and the 
bracing air of the Swiss mountains, At Interlacken his strength rapidly 
returned; but then, instead of indulging in repose, he resumed his 
artistic labours with more ardour than ever, During his residence there, 
as we are informed by Mr. Benedict in his interesting Memoir, “ two 
violin quartets were composed and written out; the first act of an opera 
named Lore/y was completed; and several portions of the new grand ora- 
torio of Christ (our Saviour’s earthly career, descent to hell, and ascension 
to heaven) were sketched out and partly finished.”” The hope of his re- 
storation to health proved fallacious: when he returned home to Leipzic 
he relapsed, and expired on the 4th of November, in his thirty-ninth year. 

Of the posthumous works of Mendelssohn, by far the most important 
are the two above mentioned—the fragments of the oratorio, and the opera 
on which he was employed with so much ardour in his Swiss retreat. 
They have been lately published here, by the emincnt house with which 
Mendelssohn was for many years in close correspondence ;_ and they are 
to 4 performed, for the first time, at the approaching Birmingham Fes- 
tival. 

The portions of the oratorio do not form a connected series. The com- 
poser unquestionably had formed the plan of the whole subject; but he 
appears to have taken up and worked upon such parts of it as were most 
agreeable to his frame of mind at the time. The first portion is evidently 
the commencement of the work. The three sages from the East, guided 
by the star to the place of our Lord’s nativity, hear the glad tidings of 
man’s salvation from a choir of angels. The introductory recitative—the 
— of the wise men, “ Say, where is he born, the King of Judea?” 

wn into a fine trio, two tenors and a bass—and the responsive chorus 
of the angels, a piece of truly celestial harmony-—form one large and con- 
nected ae of music. Between this and the next portion there is a con- 
siderable lacune ; but it too is extended and coherent. Christ is brought 
before Pilate by a furious multitude, who call loudly for his death. 
Pilate endeavours to pacify them, saying, “ In this man I find no evil” ; 
but they continue to ery, with increasing violence, “ Crucify him, crucify 
him!” till Pilate yields to their clamour—“ Take him and crucify him, 
for I cannot find a fault in him.” A recitative relates that the populace 
led Jesus to Golgotha, followed by a multitude of men and women, be- 
wailing and lamenting for him; and this is succeeded by a quartet and 
chorus, “ Daughters of Jerusalem, weep for yourselves and your chil- 
dren.” The concluding part of the —— music is a grand choral 
hymn of Foe mg and thanksgiving, which seems to have been designed to 
form the finale of the whole. These fragments scem to place it beyond a 
doubt that the Christus would have been the greatest and the most beauti- 
ful of Mendelssohn’s works. They indicate a further progress in the 
same direction which his Elijah showed him to have taken,—a continued 
tendency towards simplicity, a more complete emancipation from scholas- 
tic forms, an increased grandeur of conception and power of pathetic ex- 
pression. 

The fragment of the opera—LZorely—is one connected piece ; the finale 
to the first act, bey largely developed. The subject is said to have been 
taken from an old Rhenish legend. We do not know what it is; but, 
supposing this finale to be an entire piece of music, it tells its own story 
well enough to satisfy the listener. A deserted damsel, full of gricf and 
ire, seeks a haunted spot on the banks of the Rhine, and her cries for 
vengeance are heard and answered by the spirits of the stream. The dia- 
logue between the maiden and the spirits is carried on, on her part in 
recitative and air, full of intense passion, and on theirs, in wild and un- 
earthly choral responses. The music is in the highest degree original, 
and everything that could have been expected from Mendelssohn's genius. 

Being acquainted with these precious relics only through the medium 
of the published pianoforte score, we can but endeavour to imagine what 
must be the effect of their public performance. But, taking them as we 
have them—as chamber music—they are the most interesting additions 
to our stock of this kind of music that have been made for many a day. 

* Choruses &c. in “ Christus,” an unfinished Oratorio. Finale to the First Act of 
**Lorely,” an Opera. Published by Ewer and Co. 











HEALTH OF LONDON DURING THE WEEK ENDING AUGUST 21, 
[From the Official Return.] 
be Weeks Week 
of 1841-50, f 1851. 
Zymotic Diseases.....ccsscsceecesevecs “ 


teeeeeseresececeseceevess 4,119 esse 373 
















Dropsy, Cancer, and other diseases of uncertain or variable seat,, 473 eee 41 

Tubercular Diseases ........+++++ erececece evccccccccccocs evecces 1,762 esse 232 

Diseases of the Brain, Spinal Marrow, Nerves, and Senses, . eeee 92 

Diseases of the Heart and Blood-vessels ..........++ eevcccce eee eoee 43 

Diseases of the Lungs, and of the other Organs of Respiration .... eeee 75 

Diseases of the Stomach, Liver, and other Organs of Digestion... 736 eoce 67 

iseases of the Kidneys, &c....... +e . one ll 

Childbirth, diseases of the Uterus, &c.........++ . eee 8 

Rheumatism, diseases of the Bones, Joints, &c.. ° eeee 6 
Diseases of the Skin, Cellular Tissue, &c........ oe sees 

Malformations. .....sscccccccccccecesceseeeces e eeee 1 

. oe eves 41 

. eee 31 

ar oeee 38 

eens 3 

eeee 36 

Total (including unspecified causes) ......-+ssseseeeeeee 10,744 1,084 








BIRTHS, 

On the 15th August, at Brighton, the Lady Katherine Evans Freke, of a daughter, 

On the 2lst, at Chilton Rectory, the Wife of the Rev. F. V. Thornton, of g 
daughter. 

On the 2lst, in Eaton Terrace, Eaton Square, the Lady of the Hon. Sir Arthyr 
Buller, of a daughter. 

On the 2ist, at Pleasington Hall, Lancashire, the Lady of John Butler Bowdon 
Esq., of a daughter. 5 

On the 2ist, at Doneraile, the Hon. Mrs. St. Leger, of a son, who died on the 
25th. 

On the 22d, in Southwick Place, Hyde Park Square, Mrs. Lindsay Sloper, of a 
daughter. 

On the 22d, at King’s Lynn, in Norfolk, the Hon. Mrs. F. J. Cresswell, of a son, 

On the 23d, in Savile Row, the Wife of Joseph Toynbee, Esq., F.R.S., of a son, 

On the 24th, at Bordesley Park, near Alvechurch, Worcestershire, the Lady of 
Richard Hemming, Esq., of a son. : 

On the 24th, at Kilkenny Castle, Ireland, the Marchioness of Ormonde, of a 


son. 

On the 25th, at Bloomsbury Rectory, the Hon. Mrs. Montagu Villiers, of a 
daughter. 

On the 25th, the Hon. Mrs. Parnell, of Bryanston Square, of a son. 

On the 25th, at the Parsonage, Horsforth, Yorkshire, the Wife of the Rev. W, 
H. B. Stocker, of a son. 

On the 26th, at Southchurch, Essex, the Wife of the Rev. John H. R. Sumner, of 
a son. 

MARRIAGES, 

On the 18th August, at Leamington, Frederick Shelton, Esq , Captain in the 
Ninety-third Highlanders, to Jane, daughter of the Ven. John Timbrill, D.D., 
Archdeacon of Gloucester. 

On the 2lst, at Swanscomb, Kent, Francis Nethersole, eldest son of George Cates, 
Esq., of Darenth, to Anna Georgiana, second daughter of General and Lady Char- 
lotte Bacon. 

On the 24th, at Dartford Church, Henry Thomas, fourth son of the late John Hill, 
Esq., M.D., formerly of Leicester, to Catherine, third daughter of Augustus Apple- 
gath, Esq., of Dartford, Kent. 

On the 24th, at Stonor, Oxfordshire, Henry Charles Silvertop, Esq., of Minster 
Acres, Northumberland, to the Hon. Eliza Stonor, third daughter of the Right Hon, 
Lord and Lady Camoys. 

On the 24th; at St. Peter’s, Elworth, Cheshire, the Rev. Ambrose Jones, M.A., St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, Incumbent of Elworth, to Mary Frances, only daughter 
of John Latham, Esq., of Bradwall Hall, Sandbach, Cheshire. 

On the 24th, at Brompton, Yorkshire, Whitehall Dod, Esq., late of the Sixth 
Dragoons, only son of J. W. Dod, Esq., M.P., of Se Shropshire, to Emma 
Matilda, daughter of the late Lieutenant-General Sir H. M. Vavasour, Bart., of Mel- 
bourne and Spaldington, Yorkshire. 

On the 24th, at St. Marylebone Church, Henry Join Wale, Esq., Fifteenth King’s 
Hussars, youngest son of the late General Sir Charles Wale, K.C.B., to Caroline 
Greetham, second daughter of the late Edward Prest, Esq., of York. 

On the 25th, at Salisbury Cathedral, George Alfred Elliss Wall, Esq., of Worthy 
Park, Hampshire, to Katharine, youngest daughter of the late Sir Henry Rivers, 


art. 

On the 25th, at All Souls’ Church, Langham Place, Commander Rodd, H.M.S. Im- 

regnable, youngest son of the late Rev. Dr. Rodd, Trebartha Hall, to Wilhelmina 
Mary, youngest daughter of the late Vice-Admiral Sir J. Tremayne Rodd, K.C.B. 

On the 26th, at St. Peter’s, Eaton Square, Edward Copleston Buckland, Esq., 
second son of the Very Rev. the Dean of Westminster, to Rose Mary, daughter of 
the late John Walter, Esq. 

On the 26th, at St. Marylebone Church, the Rev. W. Willimott, Rector of St. 
Michael Caerhays, Cornwall, to Mary Anne, Relict of John Shillito, Esq., late of 
Barrow Hall, Suffolk. 

On the 26th, at Prestwich Church, near Manchester, C. H. F. Routh, M.D., Dor- 
set Square, third son of Sir Randolph J. Routh, K.C.B., Commissary-General to the 
Forces, to Mary Anne, daughter of the late James M‘Connell, Esq., of the Polygon, 
Ardwick, Manchester. 

On the 26th, at Wootton Bassett, Wilts, Richard Samuel Jupp, Esq., of Chipper- 
field House, King’s Langley, Herts, to Judith Rebecca, youngest daughter of the 
late Rev. Thomas Hooper, M.A., Rector of Elkstone, and of Syde, county of Glou- 
cester. 

On the 26th, at Bedminster, the Rev. Robert Fitzgerald Meredith, M.A., Rector 
of Lewcombe, Dorsetshire, to Mary Russell, third daughter of Samuel Cox, Esq., of 
Bedminster. 

On the 26th, at St. James’s Church, Piccadilly, Edward Dalton, Esq., M.A., of 
Pembroke College, Cambridge, to Augusta Margaret, third daughter of the Rev. 
Thomas Hyde Ripley, Rector of Wootton Bassett, Wilts. 


DEATHS. 


On the 5th July, at Madras, Lieutenant-Colonel Henry Moberly, Member of the 
Madras Military Board; in his 62d year. 

On the 15th August, at Bad-Weilbach, near Mayence, on the Rhine, Dr. Herbert 
Mayo, formerly Senior Surgeon to the Middlesex Hospital, and Professor of Physio- 
logy at King’s College, London. 

On the 19th, at Ebberly House, Devon, Henry Hole, Esq., one of the Magistrates 
of the county of Devon; in his 70th year. 

On the 19th, at the Rectory, Charlton Mackrell, the Venerable W. T. P. Brymer, 
Archdeacon of Bath, Canon of Wells, and Rector of Charlton-Mackrell; in his 55th 


year. 
“ On the 20th, at Bedford, Mrs. Smith; in her 94th year. 

On the 23d, Annette, Countess Dowager of Waldegrave, Wife of Algernon Hicks, 
Esq., of Sutton Place, Guildford, Surrey, and Widow of John James fourth Earl of 
Waldegrave; in her 63d year. 

On the 24th, in Sumner Place, Onslow Square, Brompton, the Hon. Mrs. Charles 
Irby; in her 64th year. 

On the 25th, the Rev. Peter Ewart, Rector of Kirklington, Yorkshire. 

On the 25th, at Claremont, near Manchester, Sophia Anne, the Wife of Sir Benja- 
min Heywood, Bart. 

On the 26th, Mr. J. W. Allen, the landscape painter, at his house in the Lower 
Mall, Hammersmith; in his 49th year. 











MILITARY GAZETTE. 


War-orricr, Aug. 24.—Ist Regt. of Drags.—Lieut. A. H. de Trafford has been 
allowed to retire from the service by the sale of his commission; T. K. Fitzgerald, 
Gent. to be Cornet, by purchase. 12th Regt. of Light Drags.—Regimental Sergt.- 
Major E. Brown to be Cornet, without purchase, vice Rolt, dec. Tst or Grenadier 
Foot Guards—Lieut. and Capt. the Hon. H. Forester to be Capt. and Lieut.-Col. by 
purchase, vice Brevet Col. C. Bagot, who retires; Ensign and Lieut. C, V. N. Pole 
to be Lieut. and Capt. by purchase, vice Hon. H. T. Forester. 15th Regt. of Foot— 
Lieut. H. G. A. Powell, from half-pay of the Royal Canadian Rifle Regt. to be Lieut. 
vice Sayers, appointed Paymaster. 21st Foot—Assist.-Surg. J. Fraser, M.D. from 
the Rifle Brigade, to be Surg. vice Tice, appointed to the Staff. 32d Foot—Lieut. 
H. E. King, from 50th Foot, to be Lieut. vice Hedley, who exchanges. 50th Foot— 
Lieut. J. Hiedley, from the 32d Foot, to be Lieut. vice King, who exchanges. 52d 
Foot—Ensign A. Henley, from the 8lst Foot, tobe Ensign, vice the Hon. H. Flower, 
promoted. 55th Foot—W.C. Mackinnon, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice 
England, promoted. 80th Foot—Assist.-Surg. G. Auchinleck, M.D. from the 82d 
Foot, to be Assist.-Surg. vice Lucas, appointed to the Staff. 82d Foot—Assist.-Staff- 
Surg. A. E. Jacob to be Assist.-Surg. vice Auchinleck, appointed to the 80th Foot. 
91st Foot—Brevet Major C. F. Havelock, from half-pay Unatt. to be Capt. repaying 
the difference, vice Campbell, who exchanges; Lieut. E. G. Mainwaring to be Capt. 
by purchase, vice Havelock, who retires; Ensign J. C. Sweny to be Lieut, by pur- 
chase, vice Mainwaring. 

Ist West India Regt.—J. F. N. Hewitt, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, 
vice J. N. Beasley, appointed to the 2d West India Regiment. 

2d West India Regt.—Ensign J. N. Beasley, from the lst West India Regt. to be 
Ensign, vice Drouct, promoted; Quartermaster-Sergt. W. Davis to be Ensign, without 
purchase, vice Becher, promoted. 

Staff—Brevet Major J. R. Brunker, of the 15th Foot, to be Deputy-Adjutant-Gen. 
in Ceylon, with the rank of Lieut.-Col. in the Army, vice Col. E. Charlton, dec. 

Hospital Staff—Inspector-Gen. of Hospitals, with local rank in Ireland, Sir James 
Pitcairn, M.D. to be Inspector-Gen. of Hospitals ; Deputy-Inspector-Gen. of Hos- 

itals C. Maclean, M.D. to be Inspector-Gen. of Hospitals, with local rank in_Ire- 

and, vice Sir J. Pitcairn, M.D. who retires upon half-pay ; Staff-Surg. of the First 
Class A. Cumming to be Deputy-Inspector-Gen, of Hospitals, vice Maclean, 
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romoted ; Staff-Surg. of the Second Class D. Menzies to be Staff-Surg. of the First 
lass, vice Cumming, promoted; Surg. J. C. G. Tice, M.D. from the 2Ist Foot, to 
be Staff-Surg. of the Second Class, vice Menzies, promoted; Assist.-Surg. H. C. 
Lucas, from the 80th Foot, to be Assist.-Surg. to the Forces, vice Jacob, appointed 
to the 82d Foot. 

War-orricr, Aug. 27.—2d Regt. of Drags.—Lieut.-Col. J. G. Geddes, from half- 
pay Unattached, to be Lieut.-Col. vice Ricketts, who exchanges; Major H. D. Grif- 
fith to be Lieut.-Col. by purchase, vice Geddes, who retires; Capt. D. J. Macleod 
to be Major, by purchase, vice Griffith; Lieut. H.S, Scobell to be Capt. by purchase, 
vice Macleod ; Cornet G. Buchanan to be Lieut. by pur. vice Scobell. 9th Light Drags. 
—Cornet H. L. Payne, from the 17th Light Drags. to be Cornet, vice Brickman, who 
retires from the service by the sale of his commission. 15th Light Drags—Lieut. G. C. 
Dalbiac, from half-pay 4th Light Drags. to be Lieut. vice Horne, prmoted to be Capt. 
Unatt.; Cornet W. O. Bird to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Dalbiac, who retires; W. 
H. Horne, Gent. to be Cornet, by purchase, vice Bird; Lieut. W. V.Greetham to be 
Adjutant, vice George Horne, promoted. 11th Regiment of Foot—Captain Thomas 
Peebles, from half-pay Unattached, to be Captain, vice Grant, who exchanges. 
54th Foot—Ensign E. Le Pelley to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Lake, appointed 
Adjt.; Lieut. P. G. B. Lake to be Adjt. vice Thomson, promoted. 62d Foot—Lieut. 
G. P. Drought to be Paymaster, vice Kirwan, who retires upon half-pay, as Lieut. ; 
Lieut. J. C. Minnit, from half-pay Royal Canadian Rifle Regt. to be Lieut. vice 
Drought. 85th Foot—Ensign H. G. Rooper to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Rycroft, 
who retires. 

lst West India Regt.—Lieut. B. E. Stretch, from half-pay 7th Foot, to be Lieut. 
vice Barrett, appointed to the 19th Foot; Ensign J. E. Matthews to be Lieut. by 

urchase, Vice Stretch, who retires ; J. Steel, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice 
atthews. 

Cape Mounted Riflemen—Ensign R. L. Thursby to be Lieut, by purchase, vice 
8. Wortley, promoted; A. G. B. Martin, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice 
Thursby. F 

Unattached—Lieut. W, F. Macbean, from the 84th Foot, to be Capt. by purchase; 
Lieut. B. Midgley, from the 27th Foot, to be Capt. without purchase. 

Memorandum.—Capt. T. Sonthall, upon half-pay Unatt. has been permitted to 
retire from the Army by the sale of his commission, he being about to settle in Nova 
Scotia. 

Orricr or OrpNANCE, Aug. 24.—Royal Regt. of Artillery—Major-Gen. G. Turner, 
C.B. to be Col.-Commandant, vice Sir T. Downman, deceased. 











" 
COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 
Tuesday, August 24. 

Partnersuips Dissor.vep.—Paterson and Elliott, Fenchurch Street, hair-cutters 
—Thomas and Sons, Chester, printers—Scott and Lush, Warminster, seedsmen— 
Campbell and Co. Louth, linen-drapers—B. and J. Guinness, Brighton, watch-makers 
—Hardman and Hiton, Great Bolton, iron-founders—Knowles and Crook, Eagley- 
within-Turton, paper-manufacturers— Potter and Co. Leeds, share-brokers—Blest 
and Son, Woolwich, boot-makers—Crossinzham and Belcher, Romford, wheel- 
wrights—Ingham and Wailes, Dewsbury, rag-dealers—W. and A. Hersee, Peckham, 
buillers—Bashall and Barrett, Farington, tanners—Payne and Co. Great Queen 
Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, coach-lice-manufacturers—Thaine and Juby, Exmouth 
Street, haberdashers—Clarance and Willes, Lime Street, coffee-merchants—Newsam 
and Thackray, Torquay, provision-merchants—D, and J. Smith, Manchester, spirit- 
dealers— Wainwright and Massey, Manchester, quarrymen—Curtis and Co. Mangots- 
field, Gloucestershire, florists— Meese and Co. Provanhall, Glasgow, coal-masters. 

Banxavurts.—Tnomas Secrer, Barnet, brewer, to surrender Sept. 3, Oct. 1: soli- 
citor, Goren (and not Green as before advertised), South Molton Street; official 
assignee, Cannan, Aldermanbury. 

Sawvet Wacrer Griiiam, Tarlington Place, Edgeware Road, wine-merchant, Sept. 
8, Oct. 8: solicitors, Ashurst and Son, Old Jewry; official assignee, Cannan, Alder- 
manbury. 

James Hormes, Regent Street, shawl-warehouseman, Sept. 2, Oct. 8: solicitors, 
Reed and Co. Friday Street ; official assignee, Cannan, Aldermanbury. 

Ricuarp James Dancerrieip, Dunstable, printer, Sept. 8, Oct. 12: solicitors, 
Armstrong and Westbrook, Great James Street, Bedford Row; Medland, Dunstable ; 
official assignee, Groom, Abchurch Lane. 

Wituam Parren, Teering, dealer in horses by commission, Sept. 6, Oct. 5: so- 
licitor, Abell, Romney Terrace, Horseferry Road; official assignee, Groom, Ab- 
church Lane. 

Cuantes O’Nettt, Birmingham, metal-dealer, Sept. 7, Oct. 5: solicitor, Jabet, Bir- 
mingham ; official assignee, Christie, Birmingham. 

Axx Crawrorp, Warden, Northumberland, paper-manufacturer, Sept. 2, Oct. 7 : 
solicitors, Bell and Co. Bow Churchyard ; Chaters, Newcastle-upon-Tyne; official 
assignee, Wakley, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Divipenpvs,—Sept. 17, Halifax, Gutter Lane, warehouseman—Sept. 21, Woods, 
Brighton, grocer— Sept. 17, Capper, Montpelier Vale, Blackheath, chemist—Sept. 16, 
Miller, Emsworth, Southampton, rope-maker--Sept. 24, Ritchie, Oxford Street, 
jeweller—Sept. 24, Walker, Philpot Lane, merchant—Sept. 24, Gwalter, Plaistow, 
baker—Oct. 5, Richardson and Co. Lamb’s Conduit Street, glass-manfacturers—Sept. 
14, Bates and Sheard, Halifax, engineers—Oct. 6, Cottingham, West Barkwith, 
Lincoln, wool-buyer— Oct. 6, Sutton, Hull, ironmonger. 

Certiricates.— 70 be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of 
meeting.—Sept. 21, Ritchie, Oxford Street, jeweller—Sept. 17, Blackburn, St. George's 
Place, Knightebridge, bookseller—Sept. 23, Veers, Ironmonger Lane, woollen- 
warehouseman—Sept. 16, Macandrew, Millwall, brewer—Sept. 23, Voules, New 
Windsor, scrivener—Sept. 23, Tripp, Sergeant's Inn, money-scrivener—Sept. 16, 
Miller, Conduit Street West, Paddington, corn-dealer—Sept. 15, Reeves and Co, 
Taunton, scriveners—Sept. 21, Belton, Birmingham, chemist—Sept. 21, Richardson 
and Co. Lamb’s Conduit Street, glass-manufacturers—Oct. 15, Green, Spalding, 
serivener. 

Scorcu SrqvestTRaTions.— Brown, Glasgow, merchant, Aug. 28, Sept. 27—Mearns, 
Cumnock, grocer, Aug. 30, Sept. 27. 








Friday, August 27. 

Partyersnirs Dissoivep.—Pratt and Joysey, Aston-near-Birmingham, metal- 
rollers—J. R. and W. Gallard, Greens Norton, Northamptonshire, farmers—King 
and Co. Fenchurch Street, wine-merchants—Kidd and Co, Bristol, timber-sawyers 
—Tyler and Co. Wood Street, warehousemea—Coleman and Tagg, Oxford, curriers 
—Clarke and Co. Archangel, merchants; as far as regards D. Morgan—Dodge and 
Morey, Regent Street, workers of patents—Jones and Evans, Carmarthen, printers 
—Nisbet and Co. Berners Street, booksellers; as far as regards J. Nisbet—Cross and 
Plant, Wolverhampton, blacksmiths—Cockett and Bull, Aldermanbury, warehouse- 
men—Cooper and Co. Billiter Square, merchants—Berton and Lonsdale, Prince's 
Street, Hanover Square, tailors—Ambridge and Andrews, St. John Street, corn-mer- 
chants—Edwards and Spurgin, New Sarum, tailors—Strachan and Roan, Friday 
Street, warehousemen—Ramsden and Co. Halifax, cornfactors—Parkin and Shep- 
herdson, Hull, joiners—Wren and Gray, Conduit Street, surveyors—Ingledew and 

©. Brighton, millers—Adams and Jordan, Parker Street, St. Giles’s, victuallers— 
Laings and Co, Birmingham, drapers; as far as regards J. Laing—Dixon and Hun- 
ter, Liverpool, joiners—Smith and Sons, Manchester, wine-merchants; as far as re- 
gards J. F. Smith—Webb and Radcliffe, Eversholt Street, St. Pancras, glass-cutters 
—W. and M. Burt, Manchester, commission-agents— Kelsall’s Executors, Rochdale, 
flannel-manufacturers—Amos and Featherstone, Bristol, coopers—Hutt and Co. Co- 
Ventry, riband-manufacturers. 

Baykrvrtcy ANNULLED.—SAMvEI. Powncesy, High Street, Shadwell, stationer. 

Bankrupts.—Grorck Botton, Albany Street, coach-maker, to surrender Sept. 13, 

et. 5: solicitors, Surr and Gribble, Lombard Street; official assignee, Groom, Ab- 
church Lane. 

Henry Bromacre Roserts, Nicholas Lane, tailor, Sept. 6, Oct. 8: solicitors, 
Linklaters, Sise Lane; official assignee, Cannan, Aldermanbury. 

Epwarp Hatrorp Daxsy, Hornsey Road, butcher, Sept. 6, Oct. 8: solicitor, 
Neal, Austinfriars ; official assignee, Whitmore, Basinghall Street. 

, Parrick Hayes, Widnes, Lancashire, oil-manufacturer, Sept. 6, 28: solicitor, 
Payne, Liverpool ; official assignee, Morgan, Liverpool. 
DivipEenps.—Sept. 25, Fowke, Wolverhampton, chemist—Sept. 25, Mason, New- 
castle-under-Lyne, draper—Sept. 25, Fearn, Dale End, Birmingham, draper. 
CrrriricatEs— 7b be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of 
meeting.—Sept. 28, Rogers, Camborne, Cornwall, draper. 
Scotcn SrquesTRaTions.—Hutcheson, Glasgow, merchant, Sept. 3, Oct. 1—Hogg: 
Southfield-by-Lauder, farmer, Sept. 1, Oct. 1—Thompson, Leith, carter, Aug. 30, 
Sept. 20—M‘Lachlin, Townhead of Glasgow, carter, Sept. 2, 23—Buchan and Miller, 


PRICES CURRENT. 


BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 
Saturd. | Monday. Tuesday. Wednes; Thurs. Friday, 
10) 99) B Yoo e308 100 


“4 | 1094 99} 995 joed 100 
| 
| 









3 per Cent Consols.. 
Ditto for Account .... 


3 per Cents Reduced.. lou} 100} 104 100) 


100g 
34 per Cents ....... 103, lot lot loij 104 104 
Long Annuities ....... e —_ 6 | — !} 65 € A] 
Bank Stock, 8 per Cent ........ 227 227 23 |/—/|;—. 30 
— — — — 276 — 


India Stock, 10} per Cent........ } 
Exchequer Bills, 1}d. per diem .. «| —— | 68pm 68 
India Bonds 3 per Cent ...... ececncccees | 86pm 8s 88 





FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 




















Leith, wood-merchants, Sept. 2, Oct. 1. 


















76f. 50c. |! Ditto ... 
104f. S0c. | Sardinian . 
-— Spanish,.... 


Ditto New Deferred 


_ 






Illinois .. eee 
ing).. 


AUStrian, cececessceceeees 5p. Ct 824 || Massachusetts (Sterling). ..5 p. Ct. 107 
Belgian... oT 96 || MOMICAD ..ceceverecesesens ,=— | 258 
Ditto..... 2h 58 || Mississippi 6 — — 
Brazilian ... _ 102) | New York. it — 
Buenos Ayres. _- 733 }! Ohio ...... t— 
Chilian ....... _ —— |) Pennsylvania 5— | 
Danish .. =_ 108 | Peruvian.. 6— | 

- | 82 Portugue a= 

i- 65 Ditto. .. — | 

_ 994 Russian . - | 

= = | 

a ‘| 





Boe eavenwvorae 




































Louisiana (St —_ Ditto (Passive) .. 
Maryland (Sterling)...... hexad Vemesuela ....cccsecesecesed 3h 
SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Rattwars— Banxs— 
Caledonian .......0+0+0+ 40) | Australasian...... 58 
Edinburgh and Glasgow 66 | British North Ame oe od 
Eastern Counties ....... Bi eee 15} 
Great Northern .. coos sere 76 Commercial ef London... — 
Great South. and West. Ireland.. 46) | London and Westminster 32} 
Great Western .... +-| 94jexd. | London Joint Stock...... 19 
Hull and Selby .. National of Ireland .. —_ 
Lancashire and Yorkshire . 812 | National Provincial... oo 
Lancaster and Carlisle ........... 85 Provincial of Ireland, 46} 
London, Brighton, & South Coast. los | Union of Australia, coves | bu 
London and Blackwall..... ..... | _ Union of London..,..++++. eeeee 7 
London and North-western . i2l}exd.| Mines— | 
Midland ...... 754 | Brazilian Imperial ..... 3} 
30 | Ditto (St. John del Rey | gs 
76 ! Cobre Copper .ececececes +} 4) 
71 Nouveau Monde, .......+ seocweal 1 
< 90} Miscettanrous— 
York, Newcastle, and Berwick, .. 69} | Australian Agricultural ........! 20 
York and North Midland ........ 4s f =Gaee cccccoccccccces ool 50 
Docks— } General Steam -—— 
East and West India. ........+.+- 168 | Peninsular and Oriental Steam . 85 
. ll Royal Mail Steam........+00++ } 79 
St. Katherine ........cceeeeeeers 94 | South Australian .........006 oot 22 





BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending on 
Saturday, the 2ist day of Aug. 1552. 
ISSUER DEPARTMENT. 


Notes issued soceceseeceeeeeee £35,425,130 Government Debt,.....+++++++ £11,015,100 
. oe 



















Other Securities ...... 2, 
Gold Coin and Bullion . + 21,406,463 
Silver Bullion,.......++ ° 18,967 
£35,425,130 £35,425,130 

BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
Proprietors’ Capital . + £14,553,000 Government Securities (in- 

best .. ecce 3,288,643 cluding Dead Weight Annuity) £14,139,338 
Public Deposits - 45,844,525 Other Securities, ......+6+.+0+ + 10,714,100 
Other Deposits .........++. + 12,915,054 Wetes cocccccccccccecs ° 12,655,015 
Seven Day and other Bills..... 1,236,037 Gold and Silver Coin...... eres 415,536 





£37 ,967,289 £ 289 
* Including Exchequer, Savings-Banks, Commissioners of National Debt, & Dividend Accts. 





BULLION. Per oz. METALS. Per ton. 
Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard ....£3 17 9 | Copper, British Cakes£10210 ©.. © 





Foreign Gold in Coin,Portugal Pieces 0 0 0 Iron, Welsh Bars..... 615 0.. 600 
Hew Beas cccccccccccececocovcce © 4 103 | Lead, British Pig..... 17 19 ©... 18 0 0 
Silver in Bars, Standard .........+++ 0 5 Oj | Steel, Swedish Keg... 15 0 0... 5 0 








GRAIN, Mark Lane, Aug. 27. 
a 6 . & 
Mapile..... 36to38 | Oats, Feed... 17 to 1s 


4. &. 
Rye ceveeees 300033 
White .... 32—33 Fine .. 18-19 


a & 
Wheat, R.New 34 to38 
Fine seve 20e- 24 


+ 40—42 ) Barley 





«. 37—40 Malting .. 28—30 Boilers ... 33--35 |; Poland .,, 19—20 
. 42—45 | Malt, Ord... 52~—54 | Beans, Ticks. 32—33 Fine .. 20—21 
45—47 Fine ..... 54—58 IB ccccee . 3—s Potato .... 22—23 








. 48—52 | Peas, Hog .. 33—35 | Indian Corn, 25— 30 Fime ,, 2324 





AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN. | 
Per Qr. (Imperial) of England and Wales. | 
9 


WEEKLY AVERAGE. 
For the Week ending Aug. 21, 
2 


























Wheat... 40s. 44. Rye ....... 29. 7d.| Wheat .... dls. 2d. | Rye..... 298.44. 

Rarley.... 27 6 Beans ...... 33 10 Barley 27 64 Beans 33.0 C2 

Oats ..e0+. 19 10 Peas oesseee 31 69 6] Oats .. -19 3 Peas.... 23 «lv 

FLUUR. PROVISIONS, 

Town-made . -per sack 43s. to 46s. } Butter—Best Fresh, lls. 0d. per doz. 

Beconds .....cececececccesenecs 40 —43 | Carlow, 3. 165, to Si, 18s. per ewt. 

Essex and Suffolk, on board ship 37 — 40 | Bacon, Irish .... + sper cwt, 68%, to 63 

Norfolk and Stockton .....+++++ 34 — 37 | Cheese, Cheshire 33 = Sf 
American .....++- per barrel 18 — 21 | Derby Plain. “6s — 54 
Canadian .....cscccccsesecs 18 — 21 | Hams, York . 0.06. cccccccccnnce 7 — su 


Bread, 64. to 7}4. the 4lb. loaf. Eggs, French, perl . 3d. to 5s, Od, 





BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 


Smirurie.o.” Heap or Catrtt at 
s @ d 















Newoats anp LeaDENnALL.* 
s. ad. s. d. > . s. d. Su irurieto, 
Reef .. 2 8to3 Ot3 4 4to3 4to3 6 Friday. Mondsy. 
Mutton 3 0O—3 4—310 2—310—4 4) Beasts O16 wees 4,827 
Veal .. 2 8—3 4—3 8 6—3 8—4 0)! Sheep . 9,310 ..... 33,760 
Pork .. 3 0—3 8—4 0 O—3 6—3 10 Calves. G51 severe 392 
Lamb... 3 8—4 4-48. 4—4 6C—5 2 Pigs... 189 ciere 2b 
e sink the offal, per 8 Ib. 
HOPS. | OOL. 
Kent Pockets ++ 120s, to 136s. | Down and half-bred Hogs per Ib. 12d. to 1344. 
Choice ditto .. - 140 — 230 | Wether and Ewe...... - 10 — 123 
Sussex ditto .. +++ 112 — 126 |Leicester Hogget and -h— 0 
Farnham ditto. ......+-++.++. 130 — 290 | Fine Combing..... eccceccceoee «+ LOE 1b 





HAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 


CUMBERLAND. SMITHFIELD. Wutrromarst, 












Hay, Good .. TBS. 0 BBS. cesccececess 835. to B58 75s. to Sis. 
Inferior = - = = 9 " _ . 
New... 8s — 72 —7 - 

CIOVET .ccsccceveeees +» 9 —105 —105 90 —100 

Wheat Straw ..ccccceseee 36 — 40 — 32 PS ee | 

OILS, COALS, CANDLES. GROCERIES. 
Rape Oil ...++ .-percwt. £1 11 6 /Tea, Souchong, fine per lb., O*, 97. to Is 94, 
Refined .... eccccscoce 233 8 Congou, fine .. 1a4— 17 

Linseed Oil ....++++ eeecceee 9 0 weiee, Sowers ee a5 yo 40 

ai ed Oil-Cake ........per1000 11 0 © * In Bom ty 2 per Ib, 

ae yy Coffee, fine (in bond) per cwt. 60s, to 899. Od. 


Candles, per dozen, 4s. 4d. 
Moulds (6d. per doz.discount) 5s, 2d. | 

Coals, Hetton....scsseceseeees 158, 6d. 
TCC rccecccescvecceeeereres Ls, 6d. 


Good Ordinary .......50++5 42 — 458 0. 
Sugar, Muscovado, per cwt... 22s. 74. 
West India Molasses,.,... 11s. Gd. to 13s, 6, 
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REE EXHIBITION.—ART UNION 

of LONDON—The Exhibition of Works selected by the 

Prizcholders of 1852 will be open to the public without 

tickets, from ten till six, at the Society of British Artists’ 

Gallery, Suffolk Street, Daily, from Monpay Next, the 30th 
instant, till Sarurnpay, — ith Szrrempen 

IGE GODWIN, ) Honorary 
28th August 1852. LE WIS POCOCK, J Secretaries. 


. » . +r 
HE GOLD-FIELDS OF AUSTRA- 
LIA.—This New MOVING PANORAMA—painted by J. 

8. Provr, from his Sketches made upon the Spot—is EXHI. 
BITED Daily at 309, Regent Street, (next the Polytechnic. 
Among the prince ipal Scenes are : Piymouth Sound—Madeira 
—Cape of Good Hope—South Sea Whale Fishing—Melbourne 
—Geelong—The Road to the Di Mount Ale: 
Sydney—The Blue Mountains—Summer- hill Creek—‘)phir— 
Encampment of Gold Diggers by Moonlight. It being de- 
sirable that the Scenes should be described by one personally 
acquainted with the Colony, Mr. Paovr has, for a short time. 
undertaken that oftice. Admission, ls.; Reserved Seats, 2s. ; 
Gallery, 6/. At3and 8 o'clock. 


AUSTRALIAN ROYAL MATL STEAM 


NAVIGATION COMPANY'S LINE of IRON SCREW 
STEAMERS.—For SYDNEY, calling at the Cape of Good 
Hope, King Georze's Sound, Adelaide, and Port Phillip.—The 
splendid steam-ship MELBOURN E, 1800 tons, 300 horse 

wer, James Anruvur Cox, Commander, will be despatched 

m London on the 28th Serremser, and from Plymouth on 
the 3d Ocrosen; to load in the East India Dock. These 
steamers have most magnificent and spacious saloons for the 
accommodation of the “passengers, to whose comfort every 
attention will be paid. The table will be supplied on the 
most liberal scale. Each vessel will carry an experienced 
surgeon. The rates of passage to the Australian Colonies are, 
in the First Cabin, 80 guineas ; Second Cabin, 40 guineas ; and 
Third Cabin, 25 gu us ; exclusive of wipe, beer, or spirits, 
which can be obtained board. All goods must be down 
on or before the 26th Se ser.—For further particulars, 
and to engage freight or passage, apply to the Company's 
Agent, Cuances Wacron junior, No. 17, Gracechurch Street, 


London. 
HE GREAT INDUSTRIAL EXHI- 
BITION to be HELD in DUBLIN in 1853,—The GE- 
NERAL COMMITTEE beg to inform intending Exhibitors 
that the DESIGN of Mr. JOHN BENSON has been ADOPT- 
ED for the Building, and that its construction has been com- 






































menced. 
The WALL and COUNTER SPACE will amount to about 
235,000 superficial feet, with power to increase it if required. 
Tuvarspay, the 5th of May nex y. » is fixed for the opening of 
the Exhibition. Ky order, P. RONBY, Secretary. 
Offices, 3, Upper Merrion Street, ‘Dublin, Aug. 17, 1852. 


pA RIS.—A C lergyman, officiating for the 
last three years at the Chapel for the Paris Embassy, 
RECEIVES FOUR FUPILS, to prepare for the Universi- 
ties, the Army, Addiscombe, &c. Terms, 150/. a year. 
Apply at Bell's University Library, 186, Fleet Street; or 
Messrs. Webb, 36, Rue Rivoli, Paris. 


7 . T "7 . nl 
O INVALIDS AND OTHERS.— 
The UNDERCLIFF, VENTNOR, and BONCHURCH, 
ISLE of WIGIIT.—Famuilies intending to winter in the 
genial climate of the Undercliff will find it to their advan- 
e in procuring a residence, to apply either personally or by 
letter to CHARLES H. BULL, House Agent, Belgrave Road, 
Ventnor, I. W.; from whom full particulars of every avail- 
able House, Cottage, and Suite of Apartments, may be had 
free | of expense. 


+ + COTY 
Exe ASH and CAMBRIAN ASSUR- 
ANCE SOCIETY, 9, New Bridge Street, Blackfriars. 
Low rates of Premium. 
Loans on personal security granted upon terms peculiar to 
this society, and highly beneficial to the borrower. 
Proposals entertained for every description of life assurance. 
WILLIAM HENRY KINGSFORD, Resident Manager. 


AD A) <3 ae Mi 
L¥ E ASSURANCE.—LAW PROPER- 
TY ASSURANCE AND TRUST SOCIETY. 
30, Essex Street, Strand, London; and 19, Princess Street, 
Manchester. 
Subscribed Capital, 250,000/. in 5000 shares of 50/. each. 
LONDON BOARD. 
Directors. 
James Macaulay, Esq. 
Henry Paull, Esq. 
Robert Young, Esq. 
Auditors, 
E. E. P. Kelsey, Esq. Salisbury. 
James Hutton, Esq. Moorgate Street. 
anKCTS. 
London and County Bank, 21, Lombard Street. 
Standing Counsel. 
Henry Stevens, Esq. 7, New Square, Lincoln's Inn. 
Consulting Actuary. 
Francis G. P. Neison, Esq. 25, Pall Mall. 
Medical Officer—Dr, M‘Cunn, Parliament Street. 
Solicitor—W illiam Colley, Esq. 16, Bucklersbury. 
Proctor—H. Pitcher, Esq Doctors’ Commor 
Actuary and Secretary—W iliam Neison, Esq. F.S.8. 























Ralph T. Brockman, Esq. 
Benj. Chandier jun. Esq. 
Jaward W. Cox, Esq. 








MANCHESTER BOARD, 


Directors. 
Nicholas Earle, Esq. ae Taylor, Esq. Norfolk 
Lg Hall, Esq. Stree 
. iH. Partington, Esq. G. B. Withington, Esq. 
} A. Street, Esq. Thomas Whitlow, Esq, 
Bankers—Sir Benjamin Heywood, Bart. and Co. 


Counsel. 

J.P. Lake, Esq. 4, Townhall Buildings, Cross Street. 

Physician, 
J. L. Bardsley, Esq. M — 8, Chatham Street, Piccadilly. 
Su rgeon. 
R. H. M‘Keand, Esq. 5, Oxford Street, St. Peter's. 
Sure eyors. 
- Edward Corbett Mr. Edward Nicholson 
- William Radford. 
Agents—Messrs. Dunn and Smith, 19, Princess Street. 
Seeretary—W . H. Partington, Esq. 

This Society is established to apply the guiacipte of As- 
surance to Paorgrry as well as to Life; and its business con- 
sists of— 

The Assurance of Derecrive and Unmarxetanste Titers, 
rendering them absolute and perfect. 

The Assurance of Corynoips, Lirrnoups, and Leasrnotps, 
thereby making them equal to, or even better than F REEHOLDS, 
for all purposes of sale or mortgage. 

The redemption of Loans and Mortoaces, and guaranteeing 
their absolute repayment within a given pe 

Increased and Immediate ANN vUrries granted upon Heattuy 
as well as Diszasep Lives 

The Fivgciry of Clerks, Servants, and others Gvanaxtrep 
upon the payment of a small annual premium, and a reduction 
of nearly one-halfis made when a Life Assurance is combined 
with the Fidelity Guarantee Policy. 

Lire Assurance effeeted for the whole term of life, or for 
a term of years, and the premiums can be paid yearly, half- 
Yearly, or quarterly. 

Expowmentr and Epvcation Assurances and ANNvrtrEs 
granted; the premiums can be paid upon the returnable or 
non-returnable system, in case of death before attaining the 
age agreed upon. 

ImmepiaTs AN Nvrtits, or increased incomes, granted in ex- 
change for Reveasionaagy Interests. 

Whole World Policies granted, and all Policies issued by 
this Society are Inpisruraste, except in cases of fraud. 

Every information furnished, 
to WILLIAM NEISON, Esq. Actuary and Secretary, 

30, Essex Street, Strand, London. 
Agents Wan 











‘ Ss Te 
HE ENGLISH, SCOTTISH, and AUS- 
TRALIAN CH ARTERED B: ANK. 

The arrangements for the constitution of this Company are 
now nearly completed. Application has been made to her 
Majesty's Government for a Royal Charter of Incorporation. 
Prospectuses with the names of the Board of Direction will be 
published in a few days. JOHN WILSON PILLANS, 

4, Adams Court, Old Broad Street, Sec. pro tem. 

26th August 1852. 





ESTABLISHED 1541. 


INVALID, AND 
GENERAL LIFE OFFICE, 25, Pall Mall. 

During the last Ten Years this Society has issued more 
than Three Thousand Three Hundred and Fifty Policies— 

Covering Assurances to the extent of Thirteen Hundred 
Thousand Pound nd upwards— 

Yielding Annual Premiums amounting to nearly Fifty- 
eight Thousand Pounds. 

This Society is the only one possessing Tables for the As- 
surance of Diseased Lives. 

Healthy lives assured at home and abroad, at lower rates 
than at most other Cftices. 

A Bonus of 50 per cent on the —— ns paid was added to 
the policies at last Division of Profi 

Agents wanted. 

Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, and every other informa- 
tion, may be obtained of the Secretary at the Chief Oftice, or 
on application to any — Society's Agents in the country. 

G. P. NEISON, Actuary. 


Cc. DouG LAS SINGER, Secretary. 


N , 
[MPEEL AL LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, 1, Old Broad Street, eatin. 
Chairman—Thomas Newman Hunt, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman—Jobn Horsley Palmer, Esq. 

A New Scace or ’remicms on Insurances for the whole 
term of life has recently been adopted, by whi nh a material 
reduction has been mi at all ages below 50 ye 

Four-rirrus, or 80 per cent of the profits, are assigned to 
Policies every fifth year; and may be applied to increase the 
sum insured; to an immediate payment in cash; or to the 
reduction and ultimate extinction of futurc emiums. 

One-tutno of the Premium on Insurances of 500/. and up- 
wards, for the whole term of life, may remain as a debt upon 
the Policy, to be paid off at convenience ; by which means 
15007. may be insured for the present outlay otherwise re- 
quired for 10002. 

Loans.—The Directors will lend sums of 50/7. and upwards, 
on the security of Policies effected with this Company for the 
whole termof ife, when they have acquired an adequate 
value. 

Secvriry.—Those who eff. 
ny are protected by its large 
incurred by members of Mut 

INSURANCES Without partic: 
at reduced rates. 

































t Insurances with this Compa- 

ubscribed Capital from the risk 

tl Societies. 

sation in profits may be effected 
AMUEL INGALL, Actuary. 


THENZUM INSTITUTE 


4 AUTHOKS and MEN cf SCIENCE, 30, Sackville Street, 











London. Registered pursuant to the 13th and Mth Vict 
cap. 115. 
Vice- Presidents, 
The Most Hon. the Marquis of Bristol, &c. 
The Right Hon. the Lord Justice Knight Bruce, &c. 
xe Right Hon. Benjamin Disraeli, M.P. a 
Lieut.-General Lord Frederick Fitzclaren . &e 





The Right Hon. Viscount Goderic 
Sir George Thomas Staunton, Bart. D.C.L. P. R. 8. M.P. &. 
Honorary Directors. 


Hon. J. Master Owen Byng. | Henry Pownall, Esq 
William Conyngham, Esq. | Wm. Scholeticld, Esq. M.P 
William Ewart, Esq. M.D. ] Hon. C. Pelham Villiers, M.P. 


Charles Kemble, Esq. 
Apsley Pellatt, Esq. M.P. | 
Trustees 
Thos. J. fone, Esq. | Herbert Ir rram, 
F. . Neison, Esq. F.L.S 
Auditors—Alex on hmond, Esq. W. Smalley, 
Treasurer—Sir John Dean Paul, Bart 


James Wyld, Esq. 


Esq. 





Esq. 


Managing Director—¥. G. Tomlins, Esq. 
Secretary—Wm. Dalton, Esq 
Solicitor—G. FE. Dennes, Esq. F.L.S8 





Bankers.—Messrs. Strahan, Paul, and Bates, 217, Strand. 

The objects of this Association are the forming, with the 
cooperation of the Legislature and those who honour letters, 
a provident fund, as well ss to the ulterior organization of the 
followers of literature into a profession 

Full prospectuses t» be had at the office, 30, Sackville Street, 
London ; and of the agent, Mr. C Mitchell, Newspaper Press 
Directory Office, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street. 


= . . 
ROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, 
50, Regent Street; City Branch, 2, Royal Exchange 
Buildings. Established 1806. Invested Capit S11 ,76l. 
Annual Income, 153,000/. Bonuses declared 
ims paid since the establishment of the Offic e, 2,087, 7381. 
President—The Right Hon. Earl Grey. 
Directors. 
William Henry Stone, Esq. Chairman. 
Henry B. Alexander, Esq. Deputy Chairman. 
H. Blencowe Churchill, Esq. Benjamin Oliviera, Esq. M.P. 
George Dacre » Esq. William Ostler, Esq 5 
Wiliam Juda, Apsley Pellatt, Esq. M.P. 
Sir Richard D. King, Bart George Round, Esc 
The Hon. Arthur Kinnaird, | The Re umes Sherman. 
Thomas Maugham, Esq. [M.P. | Frederick Squire, Esq. 
John A. Beaumont, Esq. Managing a ector. 
Physician—John Maclean, M.D. 9, Upper Montague 
Street, Montague Squ 
NINETEEN-TW IETHS OF THE PROF ITS ARE 
DIVIDED AMO THE INSURED. — 


Examples of the Extine tion of Premiums by the surrender 
of Bonuses 






























‘Bo nuses added 
| subsequently, 
Date of 











Sum Original Premium. to be further 
Policy. Insured increased 
annually. 
£ d. —e Se 
1806 2500 10 10 Extinguished 1222 2 0 
1811 1000 | 33:19 2 ditto 23117 8 
1818 1000 34:16 10 Aitto ll4 


18 10 


Examples of Bonuses adde« d to other Policies 


| Cotal with addi 


















| Policy Date Sum Bonuses tions to be fur- 
No. } ave. | Insured. added. | ther increased. 
| £ rer a8 |} 
521 | 1807 900 962 12 1 1882 12 1 | 
174 1810 1200 1160 5 6 2360 5 6 
3392 1820 5000 3558 17 8 8558.17 8 | 





Prospectuses and full particulars may be obtained upon ap- 
plication to the Agents of the Office in all the principal towns 
of the United Kingdom ; at the City Branch ; and at the Head 


Office, 50, Regent Street. 


| 





, ‘ 
NCE HALL COAL AND CANNEL | 
COMPANY'S BEST HOUSE COALS are now selling 

at 19s. per ton, cash, delivered within three miles of the 
Company's wharfs, Camden Town, Kilburn, Shepherd's Bush, 
= Kensington. "Address LEE and JERDEIN, sole agents, 
» Upper Ground Street, Blackfriars, London. This Com- 
-t. 's coals may also be had at the ‘several stations of the 
nmdon and North-western Railway Company, between 


free of expense, by applying | Lancaster and London, on application to Mr. W. Carter, Bir- 


mingham, or to the Company's Offices, 7, Rumford Street, 


Liverpool. 
June 1, 1852, WILLIAM LAIRD, General Manager. 


FOR | 





| the wrapper of each bottle. 


; on giving Hollo 





nal , ° 

O LADIES.—The annual reduction jp 
- the prices has taken place, and the following quotations 
are submitted as a guide—A rich } wide Striped or Chee) ved 
Silk Dress, 1. 7s. 6d.; a rich Ditto Glace Dress, MU. 5s 5s. 6d, - 
an extra rich (also 2 wide) Brocaded Silk ditto, MU. 195 6d. $ 
Muslin Dresses (superior quality) commencing at és oa 
WHITE and COMPANY, 192, REGENT STREET. Patterns 
free to any part of the Kingdom. 


EF ASHIONABLE NOVELTIES fo 
THE TOILET 

AMANDINE FOR THE 

ROYAL HUNT BOUQU 


FOR 








SAVON DE BOU QUET. 
BRE IDENBACH’S Old Established Eau de Cologne Distij. 
lery, 88, Park Street; 157, B, New Bond Street. 


Fok THE SEA SIDE~ 
NICOLL’S MORNING COAT. 
NICOLL’S GUINEA PALETOT. 
NICOLL’S GUINEA TROUSERS. 
NICOLL’S HALF-GUINEA VESTS 
Fither for the above purpose, for travelling, or a country 
ramble, a Complete Costume, with a neat Cap, is prepared aj} 
of useful mixed coloured cloths. The Cap is not charged 
for when the complete dress is formed from the same materia], 
To be had in the Colonies or Country only of the recognized 
agents; and in London only of H. J. and D. NICOLL, at 
their Warcrooms, extending from 114 to 120, REGENT 
STREET, or in the City CORNILILL. 
. » 7 rel Y oOo: 
MHE MECHIAN DRESSING-CASE, 
the most portable ever invented, being only the sive of 
a pocket-book, containing one ptir of Mechi's ivory-handied 
peculiar steel razors, his magic strop, comb, and badger-hair 
shaving-brush, price only 25s.; the same with hair-brush and 
soap-dish, 35s. To military men, and as a steam-boat - 
travelling companion, this invention is an invalusble ac 
tion. An immense variety of other Dressing-cases, both = 
ladies and gentlemen, either in fan *y woods or leather, at all 
prices to suit either the economical or luxurious. An exten- 
sive stock of Writing desks, Writing cases, Work-boxes, and 
Bagatelle Tables, Razor Strops, Table C utle ry, Superb l’apier 
Maché Articles, &c. Manufactory, 4, Leade nhs all Street, four 


doors from Cornhill. 
\ STCALFE and CO.’s NEW PATTERN 
\ Sponges.—The Tvoth- 


TOOTH BRUSH and Smy 
brush has the important advant: age of searching thorough!y in- 
to the divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most 
extraordinary manner, and is famous for the hairs not o 
loose, ls. An improved Clothes-brus, that clean: in at 
part of the usual time, and incapabl: of injuring the finest 
nap. Penetrating Hair-brushes, with the durable unbleached 
Russian bristles, whieh do not soften like common hair. Flesh- 
brushes of improved graduated and powerful friction. Velvet 
brushes, which act in the most surprising and successful man 
ner. ‘nuine Smyrna Sponge, with its preserved valuable 
properties of absorption, ¥ itality, and durability, by means of 
direct importations, dispensing with all intermediate p. ee 
profits and destructive bleaching, and securing the lux of 
agenuine Smyrna Sponge Only at Mercacrs, Binorey, and 
Co.'s sole establishment, 1: ) s, Oxford Street. 
(54 ENFIELD PATENT STARCH. 
Li NOW USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY 
The ladies are res tfully solicited to make a trial of the 
GLENFIELD ENT DOUBLE-REFINED POWDER 
STARCH, which, for Domestic use, now stands unrivalled. 
Sold W holesale in London by Messrs. Pantin and Turner 
Hooper Brothers; Batty and Feast; Croft and Inn 
Petty, Wood, and Co. ; Twelvetrees Brothers ; R. Letehford 
and Co.; John Yates and Co.; Yates, Walton, and Turner; 
Clayton, Bland, and Co. ; Field, Roberts,and Barbe r; A.B 
den and Co.; Hicks Brothers ; C. B. Williams and Co. ; Sterry 
Sterry, and Co.; Thomas Snelling ; John Hynam ; John 
Lrewer; and Retail, by all Shopkeepers. Agents wanteJ 
apply to Mr. R. Worneasroon, 40, Dunlop Street, Glisgow 
London Dépot: Wornersrooxn, Mackay, and Co. 40, King 
William Street, City. 
syr > 0 ras 
{i SUMMER SUN AND DUst 
are sources of serious inconvenience to persons of decli- 
cate complexion. On the drive, the promenade, the aquatic 
excursion, Ladies should ever be provided with ROWLAND'S 
KALYDOR, which will be found greatly refreshing to the 
complexion, dispelling the cloud of languor and relaxation, 
allaying all irritability and heat, and immediately affording 
the pleasing sensation attendant on restored elasticit 
healthful state of the skin. Freckles, tan, spots, pimple 
discolourations are completely eradicated by the Kalydor, and 
give place toa delicately clear and fair complexion. In c ises 
of sunburn, or stings of insects, its virtues have lon; been 
acknowledged. Price 4s. 6d. and 8s. 6d. per bottle. 
Cavtion.—The words “ROWLAND'S KALYDOR ” are on 
Sold by A. Row any and Soxs, 
20, Hatton Garden, London, and all Chemists and Perfumers 


| INNEFORD'S PURE FLUW MAG- 
NESIA has been for many years sanctioned by the most 
eminent of the medical profession as an excellent remedy for 
Acidities, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indigestion. As 
a mild aperient it is admirably adapted for delicate fem ule s 
particularly during pregnancy ; and it prevents the fou! of 
infants from turning sour during digestion. H 
























































































Combined witb 
the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it forms an effervescing ap 
rient draught, which is highly agreeable and efticacions. 
Prepared by Dinnerorp and Co. Dispensing Chemists, (ani 
General Agents for the Improved Horse-hair Gloves and 
Belts,) 172, New Bond Street, London, and sold by all respeci- 
able Chemists throu: ghout the empire. 

T AND 


]]obboway's OINTMEN 


PILLS A MOST EFFECTUAL REMEDY for E& 
SIPELAS.—Mr. Joseph Craven, of No. 1, Brownlow Cutta 
Stonehouse, Plymouth, had been severely afflicted for mor 
than three years with that dreadful disease erysipe! hi 
sufferings were inc ble, and although he received s 
the best medical advice, he could obtain little or no rel! 1 
most despairing that he should ever be cured, he determ.” 
Ointment and Pills a trial, and by : 
little perseverance with them he is now completely restored 
to health, and strongly recommends these medicines to others 
so afflicted. Mr. G. Williams, Chemist, of No. 19, Edgecom > 
Street, Plymouth, can verify this case. Sold by all Dreuge.st> 
and at Professor Hoi WAY's Establi rT ent, 244, Strand 


TO MORE PHYSIC.—FIFTY TiOU- 
a SAND CURES BY DU BARRY’S DELICIOUS REY A- 
LENTA ARABICA POOD of indigestion (dyspepsia), com>! 
pation, nervous, bilious, and liver complaints.—Cure N». 71 f 
dyspeps'a. From the Right Hon. the Lord Stuart de Decies: “1 
have derived considerable benefit from Du Barry's Rev t 
Arabica Food, and consider it due to yourselves and tue pu- 
= to authorize the — of these lines. Stuart de D 
‘—Cure No. * Fifty years’ indescribabl ny 
rw dyspepsia, anal ss,asthma, cough, constipation, 
tulency, spasms, sickness at the stomach, and yomitin :s, b 














































been removed by Du Barry's excellent food. Maria Jolly 
| Wortham, Ling, near Diss, Norfulk.”—Cure No. 41,004 
“ Sickness during pregnancy, constipation, indizestion, 
heartburn, vomiting, for which a great quantity © 
physic had been tried in vain, have been entirely removed 





by Du Barry's excellent Revalenta Arabica Food, and the 
for whom I ordered it is very grateful to you 


lady 
this favourable result. Thomas W oodhouse, Devon Co*tazc, 
Bromley, Middlesex, March 31, 1849."'"—Agents in L vada 

Fortnum, on, and Co. 182, Piccadilly, Purveyors to bev 
Majesty the Queen; Hedges and Butle r, 155, Regent Street, 
also to be had at 60, Gracechurch Strect ; 330 and 451, Scrand. 
In canisters, with full instructions, 51b. 1ls.; 12lb. 22s. 5u 

per-refined, 51b. 22s. ; 101b. 33s. The 101b and 12Ib. carriage 
free.—Barry Du Barry and Co. 77, Regent Street, London. 
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August 28, 1852.] 
DETTSS PATENT BRANDY.—The 


highest medical authorities recommend brandy and 

water as the best customary beverage, and particularly as an 
efficient preventative of diarrheatic complaints at this sea- 
gon. They equally concur in preferring LETTS’S PATENT 
BRANDY, as the purest and most wholesome It is un- 
equalled for preserving fruits, home-made wines, &c. Sold 
throughout the kingdom, by respectable dealers, in glass 
pottles protected by the Patent Metallic Capsules, and at the 
pistillery, 7, Smithfield Bars, in dozens, bottles an cases in- 
qluded, at 18s. per gallon ; or in stone jars of 2 gallons and 
upwards, at 16s. per gallon, pale or coloured 
TAU Pe , 7 So 

YROFESSOR LIEBIG on ALLSOPP'S 
PALE ALE. 
From Baron Liebig to Mr. Allsopp. } 

“The specimens of your Pale Ale sent to me afforded me 
another opportunity of confirming its valuable qualities I 
am myself an admirer of this beverage, and my own experi 
ence enables me to recommend it, in accordance with the 
opinion of the most eminent English physicians, as a very 
agreeable and efficient tonic, and as a general beverage both 
for the invalid and the robust. | 

“ Giessen, May 6, 1852. Justus Lieeic.” | 

That the Public might forma correct judgment of the in- 
tention of that eminent authority, Messrs. Allsopp and Sons 
have republished Baron Liebig's Letter to Mr. Allsopp in ex- | 
tenso, in all the London Daily Journals, as well as in other 
Papers; copies of which letter, and of the very numerous and 
continually increasing Professional Testimonials in favour of | 
their Pale and Bitter Ale, may be obtained on application at 
the Brewery, Burton-on-Trent ; or at their Establishments in 
London, Liverpool, Manchester, Dudicy, Glasgow, Dublin, 
Birmingham, and elsewhere T. No.4 
iE tiecedenentsie eeeenearaunsteprememeecmmmmenen I ean 

7 . 7 ; , 
] ARON LIEBIG’S OPINION of 
“PALE ALE."—The prominence given to the name of 

Baron Liebig in placards and advertisements will have 
created the impression that he coveted a celebrity inconsist- 
ent with the dignity of his station in the scientific world 
Having learned that he had attained such undesirable noto 
riety, Baron Liebig has requested the publication of the fol 
lowing letter, with the view of informing the public of the 
motives which dictated his communication to Mr, Allsopp— 

“The question of adulteration by strychnine, which has 
been taken up seriously in England, seemed to me of great 
importance, and I thought to do some good by aiding to de- 
monstrate the error. If I wished to associate with any indi- 
vidual brewery my remarks on the alleged adulteration of 
bitter beer with strychnine, it would have been natural to 
have mentioned another brewery in which alone, and not in 
Mr. Allsopp’s, I was engaged in investigating the Burton 
mode of brewing: and it was also in that other brewery the 
Bavarian brewers acquired all the instruction they obtained 
at Burton. The admiration I expressed of this beverage in 
my letter to Mr. Allsopp is advertised in such a manner as to 
lead to the inference that my praise was exclusi vely contined 
to Mr. Allsopp’s beer : this was not the case ; my remarks re- 
ferred to that class of beer. 


“Giessen, July 24, 1852 JUSTUS LIEBIG 


Y De T . + ; . 
SLER’S TABLE GLASS, CHANDE- 
LIERS, LUSTRES, &¢.—A large and choice assort- 
ment of the newest and richest designs, at moderate prices, 
always on view; also, an extensive varicty of Glass Ic« 
Dishes, Ice Piates, and every article in glass required for ice 
Alarge stock of ornamental Flower Vases, &€ Furnishing 
orders in glass executed with despatch. F. and C. Osrer, 44, 
Oxford Street ; manufactory, broad Street, Birmingham. Es 


tablished 1807. 
ce he Sala cS ta hl ram”, ral 
P ATENT LEVER WATCHES.— 
A. I. SAVORY and SONS, No. 9, Cornhill, London, 
beg to direct attention to the PATENT DETACHED LEVER 
WATCHES of their own make, which are peculiarly suited 
for durability and accuracy, and to the perfecting of which 
construction they have given much attention. A written 
Warranty is given with each 
PRICES MOUNTED IN SILVER CASES 
Patent Lever Watch, in double-backed, engine- 
turned case, the movement with the latest im- 
provement, i.¢. the detached escapement, jewelled, 
hard enamel dial, hand to mark the seconds, and 
maintaining power to continue going whilst being 
WOME occ cccceccccccrccccccsccceccessccosceses fila ¢ 
Ditto, jewelled in four holes, and capped........... 6 ( 
Ditto, the finest quality, with the improved regula 
tor, jewelled in six holes, such as is usually 
mounted in gold cases. .........++ 8 8 0 
Either of the above in hunting-cases 
GOLD CASES.—Size ror Lapies. 
Patent Lever Watch, in engine-turned, double 
backed, gold cases, with richly ornamented gold 
dial and figures, the movement with the latest 
improvement, i.¢. the detached escapement, main- 
taining power to keep the Watch going whilst 
being wound, and jewelled. ........cccceeceeveee 11119 
Ditto, with richly engraved case... .. cecee ee 12120 
Ditto, with very strong engine-turned case, ¢ 























































edges, and jewelled in four holes...... ; ‘ Mwwuo 
GOLD CASES.—Size ror GextLemMen 

Patent Lever Watch, in double backed, plain, or 

engine-turned gold case, the movement with the 

latest improvement, ¢. ¢. the detached escapement, 

jewelled in four holes, hard enamel dial, hand to 

mark the seconds, and maintaining power to con- 

tinue going whilst being wound ..........-.+..+ 110 0 
Ditto, in stronger case, improved regulator and 

COPPCE .. ccccccsce cccccccccecevccseeeseececenes 1313 0 
Ditto, jewelled in six holes, and gold balanc 3 

highly finished Wateh.........0-sccceeeeeereeeee 1717 0 





Either of the Gentlemen's We 
he ng-cases, for 3/. 38. cach extra 

A. B. SAVORY and SONS, Watchmakers, No. 9, Cornhill, 

London, opposite the Bank 





Just published, in demy 8vo. price 9s. 

With Fronriserece, by J. C. Horstry and Lump 
Stocks, and R. R. M‘lan and J. Srernenson, 
Vou. IV. or A New Liprary Epritioyx, 
Uniform with the Standard English Authors, of 
HE WAVERLEY NOVELS. By Sir 

Watrer Scorr, Bart. 

To be completed in Twenty-five Monthly Volumes. 

No works of imagination of the same extent have 
ever been received with favour equal to that conferred 
upon the WaverLey Novers. 

Since their first publication not fewer than a Hun- 
DRED AND Twenty Tuovsanp Corres have been sold 
in this country, and at least as many in the United 
States. These have been published in a great variety 
of forms to suit the taste of the public ; but there has 
been long wanted an Edition in Octavo, to range with 
the Standard English Authors, combining the advan- 
tages of a large type and portable size. This desidera- 
tum it is now proposed to supply by means of the LI- 
BRARY EDITION, which will consist of Twenty- 
Five Votumes, demy 8vo. to be published Monthly. 
The Printing, however, will proceed more rapidly, so 
that those who desire to complete their sets before the 
termination of the periodical issue, will have an oppor- 
tunity of doing so a considerable time before the regu- 
lar publication of the last volume. ; | 

ach Volume will contain a complete Novel or No- | 
» illustrated with a Frontispiece and Vignette, 
painted and enrraved by the most eminent Artists of | 
the day. Tue Livrary Eprrion will contain all the 
latest corrections of the Author. 
Ava and Cuartrs Back, Edinburgh. Hoviston & 
Sroneman, London, ' 
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BELGIUM, THE RHINE, AND SWITZERLAND. 





Now ready, with a New Map, post 8vo. 5s. 


MURRAY'S HANDBOOK FOR BELGIUM AND THE RHINE. 


Also, a New Edition, with New Map, post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


MURRAY'S HANDBOOK FOR SWITZERLAND, 


SAVOY, 


AND 


PIEDMONT. 


JOUN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





ES TROIS ANGES, Valses Brillantes, 
4 by Lima La’ Merr.—Just published, beautifully 
Illustrated in colours, by Baan pann, price 4s. 
Jurrrex and Co, 214, Regent Street; and all Music- 
Sclicrs. 


tae EDITION of Dr. MARX’S 
/ SCHOOL of COMPOSITION. Translated by 
A. Wenernan, (Pupil of Dr. Marx,) and published, with 
the Author’s active coiperation, simultaneously with 
the Fourth German Edition, (issued on the Ist of 
July last,) of which it is a complete counterpart, with 
the addition of much important matter supplied by Dr, 
Marx for the use of the English student, and exclu- 
sively for this edition, Ist Vol. royal 8vo. pp. 564, cloth 
boards, price 21s. 

London: Roser Cocksand Co, New Burlington Street. 


Published this day, in post S8vo. price 9s. bd. in cloth, 


\ TILLICH’S POPULAR TABLES, for 

the Valuation of LIFEHOLD, LEASEHOLD, 
and CHURCH PROPERTY, RENEWAL FINES, 
&e. by the Carutiste Tante or Mortauity. The 
Public Funds, Annual Average Price and Interest on 
Consols, from 1731 to 1851. Also, various interesting 
and Useful Tables equally adapted to the Office and 
the Library Table. 

Lonoman and Co, ; and all Booksellers. 


NEW AND IMPROVED EDITION, WITH 
IMPORTANT ADDITIONS. 
This day, in 8vo, price 10s, 6d. in cloth, 

{ TREATISE on 
J being a Popular Exposition of the Advantages 
and Disadvantages of each kind of Investment, and of 
the liability to depreciation and loss. By Rovert Ar- 
tater Warp, Solicitor, Maidenhead, Berkshire. 

** Both capitalists and lawyers will find the most use- 
ful hints in this volume.” — Legal Observer. 

Errincuam Wixsox, Publisher, 11, Royal Exchange; 
and SIMPKIN and Co. 


This day, 2 volumes 8vo. 28s. 
{ N THE METHODS OF OBSERVA- 
TION AND REASONING IN POLITICS. By 
G, Cornxnewa.. Lewis. 
By the Same, 

ON THE INFLUENCE OF AUTHORITY IN 
MATTERS OF OPINION. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

FABLES OF BABRIUS. With Notes. 45s. 6d. 

BCECKH’S ECONOMY OF ATHENS. 8vo. 18s. 

London: Joun W. Parker and Sox, West Strand. 


PHILLIPS’S MINERALOGY GREATLY 
IMPROVED. 
Just published, in a thick volume, post 8vo. with 
numercus Wood-Engravings, price 18s. cloth, 
N ELEMENTARY INTRODUCTION 
i to MINERALOGY. By the late Wittiam Putt- 
urs, F. LS. A New Edition, with extensive Altera- 
tions and Additions, by H. J. Brooke, F.R.S. F.G.S, ; 
and W. H. Miniter, M.A. F.R.S. F.G.S. Professor of 
Mineralogy in the University of Cambridge. 

London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans; 
Simpkin, Marshall, and Co,; F. and J. Rivington; 
Whittaker and Co,; Tegg and Co.; and D. Bogue. 

NEW WORKS. 

UTOBIOGRAPHY OF WILLIAM 

JERDAN ; with his Literary, Political, and Social 
Reminiscences and Correspondence, during the last 
Forty Years. The First Volume, with Portrait of the 
Author, and View of Kelso, after Turner. Second 
Volume is published this day, with Portrait of George 
Canning, and View of Gloucester Lodge. *rice Os. 
each. Post 8vo. cloth gilt. 

II. 


= CELT, THE ROMAN, AND THE 
SAXON. A History of the Early Inhabitants of 
Britain down to the Conversion of the Anglo-Saxons 
to Christianity. By Tmomas Wriewr, Esq. M.A. 
F.S.A. With numerous Illustrations. Price 8s. post 
8vo. cloth. 
II. 
}* MOTSTEPS OF OUR LORD AND 
HIS APOSTLES, in Syria, Greece, and Italy. By 
W.H. Barrierr. Third Edition, with Twenty-three 


Engravings on Steel, price ls. cloth, gilt edges; or 26s. | 


morocco elegant. 


IV. 
( CCASTONAL DISCOURSES. By Rev. 
Joux Cemminc, D.D. New Edition. 2 vols. 


foolscap, cloth, price 8s. 


v. 
MHE CANADIAN CRUSOES. By 
Mrs. Teams, Author of “ The Backwoods of 
Canada.” Edited by Aoxrs STRICKLAND; with Har- 
vey’s Designs. Price 6s. in foolscap, cloth, gilt edges. 


VI. 

OVE: a REALITY, not ROMANCE. 

4. By Mrs. Tuomas Getpanr, Author of “* Truth is 

Everything,” &c. With Illustrations by Gilbert. Price 
3s. Gd. foolscap, cloth, gilt edges. 


vil. 
y* MAIDEN and MARRIED LIFE of 
MARY POWELL, afterwards MISTRESS MIL- 
TON. New Edition, in post 8vo. with Portrait. Price 
7s. 6d. antique. 
Arruvur Hatt, Vrerve, and Co. 25, Paternoster Row 


INVESTMENTS; | 








BOOKS FOR SPORTSMEN. 


1. 
HUNTER’S LIFE IN THE FAR 
INTERIOR OF SOUTH AFRICA. By R. Gor- 
pon Cumminc. Third Edition. Wood-cnts. 2 vols. 
post Svo. 24s. 
9 
HINTS ON DOG-BREAKING. By Lieut.-Col. 
Hvurcninsox., Second Edition. Wood-cuts. Feap. 
8vo. 7s. 6d, 


3. 
THE WILD SPORTS AND NATURAL HISTO- 
RY OF THE HIGHLANDS. By Caartes Sr. Joux. 


Post S8vo. 6s. 


4. 
A NATURALIST’S TOUR IN SUTHERLAND. By 
Cuarues St. Joun. Wood-cuts. 2 vols. post vo. 18s. 


a. 
DAYS OF DEER-STALKING IN THE FOREST 
OF ATHOLL. By Wittiam Scrore. Third Edition. 
Plates. Crown 8vo. 20s, 


6. 
DAYS AND NIGHTS OF SALMON-FISHING 
IN THE TWEED. By Witiiam Scrore. Plates. 


Royal 8vo. 2/. 2s. 


THE CHASE—THE TURF—and THE ROAD. 
By Nimrop. Third Edition. Wood-cuts. Post Svo. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street 
THE NEW NOVELS. 

Now ready, at all the Libraries, in three volumes, 
TRHE BELLE OF THE VILLAGE. 
By the Author of the 
“Old English Gentleman,” Xe. 

** Anadmirable story, quite out of the common order 
in its conception, and highly original in its execution. 
* The Belle of the Village’ may take its place by the 
side of * The Old English Gentleman.’ "—John Bull. 


If. 
_— TALBOT. By Miss Penye- 


FATHER. 3 vols. 


111. 
T# E LOST INHERITANCE. 
3 vols. 


* This interesting story will afford both profit and 

amusement to a large circle of readers.” —Herald. 

Also, just ready, 

NNETTE; a Tale. By Wituam F, 

4 Deacon. With a Memoir of the Author by the 

lion. Sir T, N. Tatrourn, D.C.L. 

Coxsvurn and Co. Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough 
Street. 


M R. BENTLEY'S 
4 NEW PUBLICATIONS 


1. 

THE PRIMEVAL LANGUAGE. Part 

Il. —The MONUMENTS of EGYPT; and their 

VESTIGES of PATRIARCHAL TRADITION, 

By the Rev. Cuantes Forsrer, Rector of Stisted, 
Essex. S8vo. 21s (In Septembe 








1. 

RAMBLES and SCRAMBLES in NORTH 

and SOUTH AMERICA. By Epwaup Svuttrvay, 

Esq. Crown post. 12s. [ Monday. 
rt. 

THE HEIR of SHERBORNE; 


Attainder. A Novel. 3 vols. 


or the 


Now ready. 


IV. 

ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL of a LAND- 
SCAPE PAINTER in CALABRIA. By Epwanp 
Lear, Author of ** Illustrated Journal of a Land- 
scape Painter in Albania.” Imperial Svo. with 
numerous Illustrations. 21s. ust ready. 


/A WALK into the NORTH of SPAIN 


in 1851. By Lieutenant Marcu. 
10s. 6d. 


Crown post. 
[Now ready. 
VI. 

NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “ MODERN 
ACCOMPLISHMENTS.” 

BEATRICE. By Carwertne SINcrarr, 
Author of “‘ Modern Accomplishments,” ‘‘ Lord 
and Lady Harcourt,” &c. 3 vols. | Immediate! y. 

vil. 


A TRAMP to the DIGGINGS; or Aus- 
tralia in 1852. By Jonn Suaw, M.D. F.G.S. F.L.S. 
Small 8vo. 7s. [Now ready. 

Vitt. 

CONSTANCE TYRRELL; or the Half 

Sister. By P. H. Perys, Esq. 3 vols. 


‘ow ready. 


Ix. 

TWO YEARS on the FARM of UNCLE 
SAM: with Sketches of his Location, Nephews, 
and Prospects. By Cuantes Casey. Post 5vo. 
10s. 6d. [Now ready. 


x. 

BENTLEY'S SHILLING SERIES. 
MRS. GORE’S SKETCHES of ENG- 
LISH CHARACTER. Forming Volume XII. of 
Bent ey’s Sutcuine Series. [On the 31st instant, 





Ricuarp Bextrey, New Suites Street, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty.) 
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This day will be published, 8vo. 1s. 
} Fg ry TO JARED SPARKS, Esq. ; 


being a Rejoinder to his ‘‘ Reply to the Strictures 
of Lord Mahon and Others, on the mode of Editing the 
Writings of Washington.” By Lord Manon. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


This day is published, price ls. 
LEANINGS FROM THE GOLD- 
FIELDS; A GUIDE FOR THE EMIGRANT 
IN AUSTRALIA. With Illustrations from drawings 
taken on the spot by J. S. Prout, Esq. and 4 Maps. 
Apvry and Co. 21, Old Bond Street, London. 
NCLE TOM’S CABIN. The Av- 
tHor’s Epition of this most talented and popu- 
lar American Work is now ready, forming a handsome 
crown 8vo. volume, price 3s. 6d. 
London: T. Boswortn, 215, Regent Street; and to be 
had of all Booksellers. 
NEW PARLIAMENT. 
Now ready, Second Edition, 
R. DOD’S PARLIAMENTARY 
COMPANION, containing a Biographical Dic- 
tionary of the NEW PARLIAMENT. Royal 32mo. 
morocco gilt. 

















Boun’s Stanparp Liprary ror SEPTEMBER. 


Wuirraxer and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 
N ISS BREMER’S WORKS, Translated 
by Mary Howirr. New Edition, carefully re- 
vised. Vol. Il. containing THE PRESIDENT’S 
DAUGHTERS. Post 8vo. Portrait, 3s. 6d. 
Henry G. Bonn, 4, 5, & 6, York Street, Covent Garden. 


Boun’s CrassicaL Lipnary ror SEPTEMBER. 








HE COMEDIES OF PLAUTUS, | 


Literally Translated into English Prose, with co- 

ious Notes, by H. T. Ritey, B.A. Post 8vo. complete 
in2vols. Vol. II. 5s. 

Henry G. Bouy, 4, 5,& 6, York Street, Covent Garden. 


Boun’s Screntivic Liprary For SEPTEMBER. 


RIDGWATER TREATISES.— KIDD 
on the ADAPTATION of EXTERNAL NATURE 
to the PHYSICAL CONDITION of MAN. Complete 
in One Volume. Post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
Henry G. Bonn, 4, 5, & 6, York Street, Covent Garden. 


Boun’s PuiLoLocicat Liprary ror SEPTEMBER. 


TYENNEMANN’S MANUAL OF THE 
HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY, revised and Con- 

tinued by J. R. Moreti. Post 8vo. Price 5s. 

Hienry G. Bonn, 4,5, & 6, York Street, Covent Garden. 


NEW SERIAL WORK by MR. CHARLES LEVER. 
On the 3lst of August will be published, price 1s. 
THE FIRST MONTHLY NUMBER OF 

HE DODD FAMILY ABROAD. 
By Cuarves Lever, Author of ‘‘ Harry Lorre- 
quer,” ‘ Charles O'Malley,” &c. &c. 
Each Number will contain 
Two Illustrations by H. K. Browne. 
London: Cuapman and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 











THE TRAVELLER'S LIBRARY. 
Just published, in One Volume, l6mo. price 2s, 6d. 
or in Two Parts, price 1s. each, 
ICTURES from ST. PETERSBURGH. 


By Epwarp Jerrmany. ‘Translated from the 
original German by Freperick Harpman. Forming 
the Twenty-seventh and T'wenty-eighth Parts of 

Tue TRAVELLER’s Liprary, 
Just published, price One Shilling each, 

25. LORD BACON, By Tuomas Basineron Mac- 
AULAY. 

26. ELECTRICITY and the ELECTRIC TELE- 
GRAPH. Together with the CHEMISTRY 
i By Greorck Witson, M.D. 
*.R.S.E. 


London : Lonoman, Brown, Green, and LoncmANs. 


ITERARY GAZETTE.—NOTICE TO 

ADVERTISERS.—Advertisements intended for 

the next Number of the Lrrerary Gazette are re- 

quested to be sent to the Office by Six o’Clock on the 
Evening of Tuurspay, to be in time for insertion. 

As the Address to be delivered in Belfast on Wed- 
nesday Evening next, by the President of the British 
Association, will be given in extenso, the paper will be 
enlarged to twenty-four pages, and an additional num- 
ber will be circulated. 

Reeve and Co. 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


Just published, price 2s. 6d. sewed, 3s. cloth lettered, 


L ‘E AND WORKS OF BURNS. 


Edited by Roperr Cuampers. 
Yolumne 1V. 

In this work, the life of the poet is traced more mi- 
nutely and with more critical accuracy than in any 
other. The poems and songs are arranged in intimate 
union with the biography, to which they afford much 
illustration, while the biography, on the other hand, 
lends to them a fresh signifi and effect. 

This work is now completed, in Four Volumes, price 
10s. sewed, or 12s. cloth lettered, 











Price 6d. in paper cover, 


HAMBERS’S POCKET MISCEL- 
LANY. Volume IX. 
To be continued in Monthly Volumes. 
W. and R. Chambers, Edinburgh; D. N. Chambers, 
Glasgow; W. S. Orr and Co. London; J. M‘Glashan, 
Dublin ; and all Booksellers. 


NEW SHILLING MAGAZINE, 


HE ENGLISHMAN’S MAGAZINE, 
and LITERARY and POLITICAL ESSAYIST, 
for SerTeMBER. 
1. Ancient Ruins and Modern Steam-Engines: the 
Nineteenth Century Antithesis. 
. Sep pee of a Literary Man, Chaps. I. 
oV. 
. Newspaper Literature : Jerdan’s Autobiography. 
A Queen the Fosterer of Genius. Senedd 
Unphilosophical Criticisms. No. I, Shakspere’s 
Dramas on Ancient History. 
b cee iageemne. Part II. 
merican Slavery and European Revolutions. 
don: Tnowas Boswouru, 215, Regent Street. 
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MR. MURRAY’S 
LIST OF RECENT WORKS. 


1. 
THE TEA COUNTRIES OF CHINA 


and INDIA; with some Account of the British Tea 
Plantations in the Himalaya. By Ronerr Fortune. 
Map and Wood-cuts. 8vo. 15s. 


9 


MODERN INDIA. A Sketch of the 
System of Civil Government. With some Account of 
the Natives and Native Institutions. By Grorce 
CAMPBELL. 5vo. 16s. 


3. 


| 


| 





JOURNAL OF A WINTER’S TOUR , 


in INDIA. 
R.N. Wood-cuts. 


By Honourable Capt. Francis EcEerton, 
2 vols. Post 8vo. 18s. 


4. 
STRIFE FOR THE MASTERY: I. 


Church Militant; II, The Wild Beasts. 
gories. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 


r 


ov. 


A JOURNEY,TO KATMANDU, in- 
cluding a Visit to the Camp of the Nepaulese Ambas- 
sador. By Laurence Ourruant. Feap. 8vo. 23s. 6d. 

6 


HISTORY OF GREECE. Continued 


to the Accession of Philip of Macedon, n.c. 403—359. 
By Georce Grore. Maps. 2 vols. 8vo. 32s. 


LIVES OF THE FRIENDS AND 
CONTEMPORARIES of LORD CHANCELLOR 
CLARENDON, By Lady Tueresa Lewis. Portraits. 
3 vols. 8vo. 42s. 


8. 

HISTORY OF ENGLAND AND 
FRANCE UNDER THE HOUSE OF LANCASTER. 
With an Introductory View of the Early Reformation. 
8vo. 

9. 

HISTORY OF THE FIRST YEARS 
OF THE AMERICAN WAR. 1763—80. By Lord 
Manon. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s, 


10. 
PARIS IN 1851.—A FAGGOT OF 


FRENCH STICKS. By Sir Francis Heap. Second 
Edition. 2 vols. Post 8vo. 24s. 


ll. 


Two Alle- | 


NOTES ON PUBLIC SUBJECTS, | 


during a Tour in the United States and Canada. By 
Hven Seymour Tremenneere. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
12. 
FARINI’S HISTORY OF THE 
ROMAN STATE, from 1815 to 1850. Translated by 
Mr. Giapsrone, M.P. Vol. III, 8vo. 12s, 


13. 
HISTORY OF GUSTAVUS VASA, 
KING of SWEDEN; his Exploits and Adventures. 


With Extracts from his Correspondence. Portrait, 
8vo. 10s. 6d. 


14. 
BUENOS AYRES AND THE PRO- 


VINCES OF THE RIO DE LA PLATA: from 
their Discovery and Conquest by the Spaniards to the 


Present Time. By Sir Woopurne Parisn. Second 
Edition, Plates. S8vo. lis, 
15. 


A MANUAL OF FIELD OPERA- 
TIONS, adapted for the Use of Officers of the Army. 
By Lieut. Jervis, Royal Artillery. Post 8vo. 9s. 6d. 

16. 


LEAVES FROM MY JOURNAL, 
during an Excursion to Carlsbad, in Search of Health, 
in 1851. By a Member of the late Parliament. Illustra- 
tions. 8vo. 9s. 6d, 

17. 


HINTS TO TRAVELLERS IN 
PORTUGAL, in Search of the Beautiful and Grand. 
With an Itinerary of some of the most interesting Parts 
of that remarkable Country. Post 8vo. 3s, 6d, 


18. 
AN ACCOUNT OF THE DANES 


AND NORWEGIANS in ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, 
and IRELAND. By J.J, A. Worsaar. Wood-cuts. 
Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 





Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


= 





CANTERBURY, NEW ZEALAND. 
This day, No. XII. price 6d. of the 


ANTERBURY PAPERS 
Lately published, 7 
FOUR ILLUSTRATIVE VIEWS of the Cay. 
TERBURY SETTLEMENT, on Superior Paper, not 
folded, 2s, 6d.; on thin paper, forming No. XI. of the 
** Canterbury Papers,” ls. 6d. 
THE SIX COLONIES OF NEW ZEALAND, By 
W. Fox. 3s.; with large Map, 4s. 6d. . 
London: Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


EF RASER’S MAGAZINE 


for SEPTEMBER. 
Price 2s. 6d.; or by post, 3s. ConTarns: 
1, Recent Travels. } 
Mullets and Mullo- 


7. Ethical Doubts con. 

cerning Reineke Fuchs, 

maniacs—Foasil Fish, | §, Sketches of Rome 

Dead and Alive. ' | under the Pope and the 

. Hypatia; or New Foes Republic. By an Eye. 

with an Old Face. By witness. Chaps. IX 

the Author of “ Yeast.” and X. Ai 

ba Soh ph XV Il. 9. New Orphan House at 

4. The Musica | Season. Ashley Down, Bristol, 
5. Neglected French Au- : 

thors—Chamfort. 


10. The Presidential Elec. 
6. Autcbiography of Cap- tion for America, 
tain Digby Grand. 


ll. The Personnel of the 
Chaps. XIX. and XX. 


te 


a 


New Parliament. 
London: Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


| ema WOOD'S MAGAZINE, No, 
CCCCXLIII. Price 2s, 6d, 
CoNnTENTS: 
Jeffrey. 
Katie Stewart. A True Story. Part IIT. 
Residence and Rambles in Australia. 
Some Remarks on the Fourth Volume of Chalmers’s 
Biography. 
My Novel; or Varieties in English Life. Part 
XXIV. 


The Premier’s Present Position. 

The Crusaders’ March. (vase. 

Dies Boreales, No. X.—Christopher under Can- 
WituiaM Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





BENTLEY’S MISCELLANY ENLARGED. 
With a Portrait of the Right Honourable Henry Lord 
Langdale, the September Number, price 2s. 6d. of 
Satelite ’S MISCELLANY 
Will Cowrary: 
The Right Hon. Henry Lord Langdale, Master 
of the Rolls. With a Portrait. 

. Tours with Old Travellers. 

. Memoirs of a Man of the World. 

Popular French Authoresses of the Seventeenth 
Century.—Madame Dunoyer. 

The Saddlebags ; or the Bridle Roads of Spain. 

Life of an Architect: Early Reminiscences, 
Artistic, Theatrical, and Literary. 


— 
. 


Se gets 


7. Sketches of Canadian Life. 

8. A Family Trip to the Seaside. 

9. The Valetudinarian in Italy. 
10. Miss Mitford and her Portrait. 
11. Writers and Cadets. 

12. Memoirs of Count de la Marck. 

13. Reviews, &c. 


Ricuarp Brentiey, New Burlington Street. 


(ors URN’S NEW MONTH! 








MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE. 


Edited by W. Harrison Arxswortn, Esq. 
Contests for Serremprnx. No. CCCLXXXI. 
Count D'Orsay. 
Woodthorpe. By Kelly Kennyon. 
Mrs. Trollope. Female Novelists. No. V. 
The Eve of All Souls. By Mrs. Acton Tindal. 
Was Wallenstein Guilty? 
The Rovings of the Ripple. 
I'm Thinking of the Past. [ Bushby. 
The Ancestress; or Family Pride. By Mrs. 
How Jeremiah Tubbs became engaged in the lrich 
Elections of 1852. 

Digging for Gold. 

Young Tom Hall’s Heartaches and Horses. 
Chapters XXXV. XXXVI. 

Queen Victoria’s Channel. 

Cuarman and Hatt, 193, Piceadilly. 

HE ECLECTIC REVIEW, 
for September, price 1s. 6d. Convarins: 
Pauperism and Poor-laws. 

Arctic Robinson. 
. Life and Writings of Dr. Chalmers. 
- Squier’s Central America. 
Mental Anatomy and Physiology. 
Chronicle of Sir Walter of Hemingburgh. 
Memoirs of Robert and James Haldane. 
. The Eclipse of Faith. 
Review of the Month, &c. &e. &e. 
Warp and Co, 27, Paternoster Row. 


HE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGA- 
ZINE, for Serremner, price 2s. 6d. ; or by post, 3s. 
Contains: Tyrone Power; a Biography. Part I.— 
Sir Jasper Carew, Knt. Chapters VII. VIII. IX.—Au- 
tobiography: Jerdan and Miss Mitford—A Flying Shot 
at the United States. By Fitzgunne. First Round— 
China: the War; the Peace—Clough Fionn; or the 
Stone of Destiny. By the O'Hara Family. Chapters 
1¥. V. VI.—Hanna’s Life of Chalmers—Ireland ; its 
Garden and its Grave. 

Dublin: James M‘Glashan, 50, Upper Sackville St. ; 
Wm. 8. Orr and Co. 2, Amen Corner, London, and 
Liverpool; John Menzies, Edinburgh. 

CONDUCTED BY MRs. 8. C. HALL. | 
HARPE’S LONDON MAGAZINE, 
for Serremper, price One Shilling, Contains: 
The Lucky Penny, by the Editor. [land. 
Annie Orme, by the Author of “ Margaret Mait- 
Nelly Nowlan’s Experience, by Mrs. 8. C. Hall. 
A Day in a French Criminal Court, by Miss Pardoe. 
The Plant and the Animal, by Professor Hunt. 
Crystal Palace in Penge Park. Also, 
Two Fixr Encravines on STEEL. 
London: Virervr, Hay, and Virtve, 25, Paternoster 
Row. 
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